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Grand Rapids 


A Story of the Arousing of Civic Interest 


By John Ihider 


Secretary Municipal Affairs Committee, Grand Rapids Board of Trade 


That it may profit by the experi 





thers, instead of waiting until S é 3 
en forced to enter this hard se l it Ih ne 3 t S | 
is the hope of those citizens of Grand g ( 
tapids who have banded themsel eo gal S ( 1 
ether in the Municipal Affairs Committe: of rectangles s thrust I 
the Board of Trade. The modern f one of tl 
trine that prevention is not only ‘ g nto ft 
ind easier, but also far more sat ( Plan 
its results than is eure, has so to t 
essed them that they are giving | e r 
their time and money to rd t 
ils which they see in the larger i: ! er 
es he « ntry 3 
Grand R: s up tot pres 
emark: e. The ] ( 
oP measure d ne I { ’ 
1 German cities is s | c 
ra 
( i ast! \ 
I Gi Lh r 
g t ( R | 
rd space turing 
tutio! rp 
es¢ react ome 
‘ Th ‘ 
ht narrow V ley in 1 
( il it too re 2 
1 } I The er 
he whi C= sts ‘ ct lrse 4 
i I ah wa 
Back of them on either sid ! B 
are the streets devoted to retail 
though the east side takes the lion’s sl Oceas \ 
From these retail districts diagonal streets 1 ere ¢ it hol es, e 
lead to the outlying districts. The diagona behind the other, and in o1 there are 
streets, like the railway routes, are for- even alley houses, homes set with their fron t 
tunate accidents rather than the results I rs j e to Tace ith the 1 I re eat I 
good intentions. They are where they are — stables his is only a beg g, SO 
in some cases because they follow little eginning as to be ¢ 7 ped nad 


valleys and had become travelled roads lx 
fore the surveyor with his right-angled roused in time to 
ideals could disturb them. In « 


ther cases And that is the tas} 
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of the task the Municipal Affairs Com- 
mittee has set itself-——to arouse the people 
to an understanding of what these small 
beginnings mean, while there is yet time 
to wipe them out with so little effort that 
both may quickly be foregotten once the 
work is done. 

In the other phases of city building there 
is the same condition. Of the river front 
only a comparatively small section has 
yet been surrendered to a railroad. To be 
sure, there are other sections that have 
been built nearly solid with factories and 
warehouses flush with the flood wall that 
the city is erecting. But these great blocks 
of buildings may readily be made archi- 


tecturally dignified and pleasing; 


they are 











WAITING TO BE TAKEN FOR A PARK 
Mr Brunner said “You don't need to make 
parks; you can simply take them” 
far from being the permanent eyesore that 
a railway would be. And across from them, 
on the other bank, there is still space to 
make a riverside parkway which will add to 
the beauty and the comfort of the town, 
and give the people access to the water. 

In the retail district there is as vet but 
one skyscraper that exceeds in height the 
limit set by the City Plan Commission of 
one and one-half times the width of the 
street on which it faces. Most of our 
streets are 66 feet, the principal retail 
thoroughfares are 824 and 100 feet from 
building line to building line. 

In the residence districts nearly all the 
houses are set back with lawns between 
them and the sidewalks. Only here and 
there a grocery store or a garage has jutted 
out to the injury ef neighboring property. 


CITY 


Such is the situation in Grand Rapids, 
so good that the great majority of people 
are prone to be satisfied, to resent any inti- 
mation that they should exert themselves to 
secure improvement; but with the begin- 
nings of urban evils appearing. And at 
this time the city is beginning a more rapid 
growth. Having passed the hundred thou- 
sand mark, of which superstition has made 
a sort of dead line, it looks confidently for- 
ward to the time in the not distant future 
when it shall certainly double its present 
population. But to many who feel this 
optimism it signifies nothing but a doub- 
ling of what we already have, double the 
number of factories, of stores, of homes. 
They do not realize that increase of popu- 














OLD KENT FAIRGROUNDS 


It is hoped that this will be converted into a 
juvenile detention farm under control 
of the Juvenile Court 


lation means more than a doubling of pres- 
ent opportunities—and problems; that it 
means also the introduction of new oppor- 
tunities and problems. 

Some three or four years ago Grand 
Rapids acquired a citizen who in his old 
home had taken a live interest in public 
matters. At that time the Municipal Af- 
fairs Committee, after a year of agitation, 
had secured the appointment by the gov- 
ernment of a City Plan Commission, but it 
had been unable to persuade the Common 
Council to give this Commission any money 
with which to employ expert advisers and 
get out a report. At one of the meetings 
when this subject of finance was being dis- 
cussed the new comer exclaimed, “I have 
never known a city which had more public- 
spirited groups of men than has Grand 
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MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL AND GROl 


Rapids. But outside these groups there is 
a thick wall of indifference.” 

In those words was the message for 
which the Committee had been waiting. Its 
immediate task was to break down the wall 
of indifference. And then came the sug- 
gestion of the first Civie Revival. Before 
Grand Rapids lay the choice between good 
and evil, between building intelligently in 
such a way as to make the most of all its ad- 
vantages, or drifting on through all the 
mistakes and abuses of the older cities. But 
it could not be guided aright by any single 
group of citizens; if it was to be saved it 
must be by the active interest and support 








\DS IN A SUBURB OF GRAND RAPIDS 
A Ward of the City’s 


Neighbors Committe: 


of a majority of its people. And this the 
Civie Revival was designed to secure. 
Pamphlets, leaflets, dodgers of all kinds 
were circulated broadeast through the 
schools and factories. Announcements were 
made in the newspapers, placards were dis- 
played in store windows, formal invitations 
to participate were sent to all the fraternal 
organizations, societies and clubs of the city. 
Professor Charles Zueblin, then connected 
with the University of Chicago, was the 
leader of the meetings. Yet Revival Week 
opened with discouragement. The weather 
was bad and we tried to comfort ourselves 


by accounting in this way for the small 














THE SLIDE IN THE PLAYGROUNDS 
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On Saturday aft erence 
luncheon was substituted for the rev 
meeeting. At this conference, attended 
by eighty of the leading business men, 
the value of cit) plannit e was thoroughly 


discussed. At the close those present voted 


Grand Rapids to study its 


first hand they spoke before 


{ i |, the directors of the Board of 
Ira and at other meetings, so that the 


informed as to the purpose 

the value of a city plan. In spite of 
general good fortune we had made 
enough expensive mistakes during our past 
haphazard building to point the moral. But 
‘int a vays emphasized was the op- 
portunity we had to create a model in- 
dustrial city, one which would provide for 
the convenience of business, which would 
safeguard the health of its population by 
assuring air and sunlight and sanitation, 


which would make life better worth living 
for its people by providing comfort and 








WELL-KEPT GROUNDS OF 


unanimously for an appropriation by the 
Council. On Monday the Council voted 
the money. Meanwhile at the Saturday 
evening and Sunday revival meetings pe 
tition cards were placed in the seats and 
were signed by the thousand. 

So the .appropriation was secured, but 
far more important, the interest and co- 
éperation of a large part of the electorate 
was enlisted. As a result the City Plan 
Commission was enabled to get the services 
of Mr. John M. Carrere and Mr. Arnold 
W. Brunner, whose experience in Cleve- 
land, Washington, Baltimore and other 
cities made their advice particularly valu- 
able. During the sueeeeding fall and win- 
ter the Commission held many meetings 
which were reported fully in the news 
papers. When Messrs. Carrere and Brun- 


A FURNITURE FACTORY 


order and beauty as a part of their exist- 
ence. 

While this was going on another effect 
of the revival became evident. Private 
citizens of means began to bestow gifts on 
the city. Up to that time we had had only 
two conspicuous benefactors, one a pion- 
eer who gave the city its first park, the 
other a former citizen who had given a 
small park and a beautiful library build- 
ing as tokens of his affection for his old 
home. Since then the city has received 
three playgrounds, a Children’s Home, sev- 
eral pieces of park land and other gifts of 
value from individuals. At the same time 
there has been a considerable change of 
attitude on the part of the public toward 
the city. In every part of town neighbor- 
hood improvement associations have been 
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rganized r gre Vv sti etl I ( 
ork of the Municipal Affairs ¢ 
was increased rapidly, and in the fall it 
was compelled to employ a secretary 1 ( 


give it his entire time. 

The organization of the Committee ; 
now is was then perfected. It consists 
1 general chairman appointed by the presi 
dent of the Board of Trade. He in hi 


in appoints the eight sub-chairmen wh \ 


head the following sub-committees, \More 
Beautiful City, Social Welfare, The Citv’ 
Neighbors, Public Improvements, Healt] 
ier City, Safer City, Better Governed 


City, and Cleaner City. Any member 
the Board of Trade who is interested 


its work may join one of these sul 
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upped tor 
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ATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS OF T! CE OF A LUMBER COM 

mittees, each of which meets one a month, sing SS t 
usually at luncheon. Between meetings make it an ani fr 
little special ‘committees of three to five The More Beautiful City Committe 5 
men work on tasks assigned to them. The r the past two years 1 a feature 
sub-chairmen form an executive committe Arbor Da In 1908 it distributed 10.000 
who formulate policies and pass on the small trees among the school ch ldren 
expenditure of any money. The Committee Last year it distrib ted 20,000 spirea 
gets its revenues from the subscriptions mong school children and te em- 
of about forty men. Some of them are  ploves The City’s Neighbors Cor ‘ 
actively engaged in the Committee work. which had just been ore ed. . ; 
Others merely to manifest their support . | distributed plants and tr , 
of what it is doing, give $100 each annually. the ildret thi intr 
At each monthly meeting of the directors diate suri ne gS UI d R \ 
of the Board of Trade the Committee pre- charg f five eents was le } 
sents a report for their approval. these plants, two reas wrt 

There is not space to give a detailed ac influ ! t} Committe to adopt 5 
count of what each of the sub-committees. S First. it is ] ed that 
is doing, so I shall mention some illustra- e better care « hat thev b 
tive examples. Last spring the Healthier t is given to thet S 
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these conferences and discussions, a bill, 
drawn up by Corporation Counsel Halley 
of Detroit, was presented which covered 
practically all the recommendations of the 





Committee. This bill after undergoing 


some minor changes, the entire significance 














which we do not know as yet, was en 
ted into law. Today Michigan cities, | 
thout any classification limitations, en- 
home rule subject only to the constitu- 
n and general laws of the state, and to | 
tain limitations on their taxing and 
z= sich = rrowlng powers. 
STRANCE TO A FURNIT E FACTORY his winter the Better Governed City 
Committee is studying the strength and 
red that ever feel that he is the weakness of our present form of city 
tributing somet t mprovement government in order that it may put the 
the tow! facts before the voters if they decide to 
The Better Governed ¢ Cominitt revise the charter during the coming year. 
ip ld I ivs cles The Social Welfare Committee recently 
nderstood It is not a} tical or a re secured the enactment by the council of an 
body, as those ten are common! rdinance regulating lodging houses. As 
d. It does not take sides in the ord the result of an investigation by its mem- 
I ndorse candid bers it found that while many of the cheap 
or offic It confines itself to measures, lodging houses in the city were well con- 
nd tri I ecaretul st dy and presentatiol ducted and well kept, there were others 
fac | the « ntial features of vhich were a menace to the health and de- 
political problems clearly be the people ‘eney of the community. The ordinance it 
Last year the legislature, in obedience to a drew up aimed to set a standard below 
pr 101 the new state constitutior ! 
dertook to enact a home rule law for cities 
Before the session began leading members 
of the legislature declared publicly and 
ten that would be impossible to enact 
ich a law as the constitution called for 
The Cor ttee took t} yuestion ] 
ed ent of | I bers of the 
netit ‘ ¢ cislature 
its her | Professor 
Joh om I r t | ‘ tv < 
Micl el g his 











\ 1 I ~ rr 
me 5 Creat ck in ’ 
hat ic i ¢ L ter thr 
}) I t lh | ( rie e ¢ led 1 ¢ 
fe the Committee sent r 
resentatives Phe ts recommendat 
eT rmead Later there S sta a 4 
ference « ty officials, where much th 
same recom itions were talked ove 
The mem I ( the leg lature began to 
prepare | lls As ¢ h ot these vas pr nt 


ed the Committee discussed it and forward 


ed its criticisms to Lansing. Then a dek 





gation went down to the capitol and con- - — . . 
ferred with members of the Senate and \ BROOK WHICH THE MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS COM- 
House Committees. Finally, as a result of MITTEE IS SEEKING TO PRESERVE FOR A PARK 




















THE 


which no such place should be permitted 
to fall. The investigation showed that no 
official records regarding lodging houses 
were kept, even the police department could 
only guess at their number. The ordinance 
therefore required that every lodging house 
should secure a license. The two most im 
portant provisions were those requiring a 
bath for 
and fresh bed linen for each guest. 

But it would be a mistake to infer from 
illustrations that the chief purpose 
of the Municipal Affairs Committee 
secure certain definite improvements. This 
is only incidental. The chief purpose is to 
arouse in the mass of the people a live, con- 
structive interest For this 
purpose it seeks to codperate with every 


shower every twenty-five guests 


these 


is to 


in the city. 


agency working for civie welfare, it aids 
wherever possible the organization of new 
agencies of this character, it sends speak- 
ers to public meetings in all parts of town, 
last summer it sent its secretary on a trip 
to the Pacific Coast in order that he might 
describe in a series of letters to the three 
local dailies what the people of the West 
are doing for their cities. And last fall, 
to further this purpose, it held the second 
Civie Revival. 

Again Mr. Zueblin secured as the 
chief revivalist. But instead of holding all 


was 


the meetings down town as had been done 
at the first revival, only the afternoon and 





MAN EMPLOYED BY THE CLEANER CITY COM- 
MITTEE DURING “MERCHANTS? WEEK” 
He not only picked up litter, but passed out 


handbills requesting that the rub- 
bish cans be put to full use 


AMERICAN C 








BEHIND THI 


FLOOD WALI 
An opportunity for a riverside bouk rd 
the Sunday 


evening meetings were held 


near the center of the city. On the wee 
day evenings Mr. Zueblin went out to t 
four quarters of the town here | 


under the 
neighborhood 
that had 
much of the cumulative effe: 


peared auspices of the strong 


improvement 


associations 


been developing. In this 

‘t was lost, yet 
on Sunday afternon and evening 
held in the largest 


town theater, the place was filled. 


when the 
dow1 

These 
two meetings alone were worth all that the 
revival cost. 

In order to put facts before the people 
more definitely there was held in connec- 
tion with the afternoon ivi 
exhibition that aimed to show by means 
of maps, photographs, charts and models 
the needs of Grand Rapids and the methods 
by which other cities are meeting similar 


meetings were 


meetings a civie 


needs. There was a very complete exhibit 
from DesMoines under charge of a man 
sent from the Iowa city. There were the 
great pictures by Cass Gilbert showing the 


ri 
Yar! 
Pa li 


There were maps and drawings and phot 


proposed capitol approaches in St. 
graphs of the civie centers, actual or pro 
posed, in Cleveland, Baltimore, Duluth, Des 
Moines and other cities. There were maps 
and charts showing graphically how Grand 
Rapids compares with other cities in park 
There were photographs of our worst 
and them, by 
way or warning, were photographs of the 
slums of Chicago. 


area. 
housing conditions, beside 
One large room was 
given over entirely to a health exhibition in 
which were the state anti-tuberculosis ex- 
hibit and many from other states: Massa 
chusetts, Maryland, Indiana. 














() Monday. after 1 ‘ t the re trated mn securing from the electors a 


second conference lunch was held thorization for a water filtration plant. 


nded by more tha 100 represent ‘ After that has been disposed of some other 


ine men and ty ficials. After ip! ement will be decided upon, perhaps 


brief, witty speech by Mr. Zueblin on the e a sition of the park lands recom 


T plant ng for the future, a1 ! ended in the City Plan Report, and this 


program was endorsed. This p1 n its turn put before the people for thei: 











SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN, CONNECTED WITH GRAND RAPIDS BY INTERURBAN 


It has bee ggested that the rcquirs 1 portion of it for a park 


provement at a time, but bearing By these methods the Committee is seek- 


stantly in mind that other improvements ing to arouse general interest in the city. 


itlined in the City Plan Report, would Before the eyes of the people it holds up the 

r turn later; so meanwhile noth vision of the city as it may be, convenient, 

be done which might interfer orderly, free from disease, beautiful; and 

ng them nto effect. It was then it keeps calling their attention to the 

then proposed that until the city electi: vision. Today there is no longer a thick 
spring all efforts hould be concer all of indifference. 


~ Seis? 
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The League of American Municipalities 


By Hon. David E. Heineman 


President of the League 


The instinct for the practical, which is e di s gone by whi 
so characteristic of the American mak ) erage cess business nal ( 
has revealed itself in innumerable lines « transformed in the twinkling of an « 
cooperation and organization. Our profes iccessful mayor, by his merely | 
sions, industries, trades, even sports and » his hand to take the oath of office. ¢ 
diversions, have all discovered the beneti problems have become special ed; there 
derived from bringing their respective more to keep track of in orde1 e | é 
votaries in closer touch with each other. t takes time to become instructed and 


[he American is progressive; he is not ful. Practical as well as theoretical « 
content from generation to generation government is a_ study. | inifori 
implicitly to follow confession of 1 

his forbears; he is 

eager to learn, curi- 
ous to stroll over to 


the next farm to see 


how the other fellow tern 5 ¢ 
does it, ready to ex- the 1d sca! 
change views with the come broke 


merchant from the 


adjoining town, will- 


al ( 
ing to go a long way c ( 
to examine that new Oo 


machine that the 


other manufacturer is as ( 
using. cities s 1 « 
It was inevitable groype ! re ( 


that those who govern 





cities should feel the for hers 

need of drawing the tim Lae oe 
closer; that each city when, at the right 
should cease to pur- mo. t thei 

sue, like a deaf-mute, cials responded 

her solitary path. A summons: Cor 
third of our popula- brethren, let us 1 
tion dwells in cities: HON. DAVID E. HEINEMAN son towether 
improvements in er sen Segoe: i llega 1 : a" The call was 
transportation, such SEG TERS O1 6 GIOCHIOS by the publishers 
as suburban electric roads, have made ecity- City Government, a irnalistic voice 


adjuncts of much rural territory; city people the municipal wilderness, seeking to ma 
avail themselves largely of country residence; itself heard from the arid wastes of Ne 
city life is made more possible to country York City. It summoned the Mayors and 


people retiring from active work; and thu Councils of the United States and Canad: 
every citizen has been acquiring a more to meet at Columbus, Ohio, an availabl 
direct interest in city life and in the ques point, on September 28, 1897, for the pur 


tions that involve better city government, pose of organizing a national association 


more attractive and prosperous cities. of city officials. The framers of the cal 

With the rapid development of city life, properly estimated the need of such ar 
and the increased advantages that cities organization and the magnitude of tl 
offer to their residents, the problems of the field before it; they appointed a four days 
official have become more and more per sesslol 





ause more nan 
istrate the tact 


time private interes 


nager of on 


the land, one dealing 


and traction equipments 


fidential letter to “my 
hout the Unit 


: o 
attention 1 the calli 


throug 
, , 
and expressing thefea 


that the convention 


ownership of _ street 
railways, gas and 
electric lighting com- 


panies and other 


int ilar Cc rporations, 
at least place 


heavier burdens upon 


speedy 





and extraordinary ef 


attendance 


of off als who view 
the matter in a differ- 


ent light.” He added: 
“T would suggest that 
° ] 


you sound the officials 


interested 


ty nd ire the 
atter nce Ir eCity 
officials who do not 
pelleve m | 
4 \ na per 


tic a 2 nst c rporat 


this letter t at the 
, = ting rge street 
ests.” In sl 
i } t pa the first « 
. | . 
ite ce rp 
ti ‘ uu 
, 
\ it Dias 1 
| ‘ ‘ ve ms 
der a 1s r 
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nt Gibson of Zanesville, Laager of Joliet, 
ill of Rock Island, MeMurray of Den- 
Pierce of Marshalltown, Farnsworth 


{| it is mentioned Me 


} 
; 


elise it goes 1 ver, 


from the beginning of New Haven, and Todd of Louisville; 


is always Vigilant scattered, it will be observed, from 


id been permitted t cities large and small, but unified, it trans 


ly’s and consé pired, in purpose. 


it The general Looking back to those days it is difficult 
irgest corporations to realize that in many cities the innova- 
n electric lighting tion of sending delegates and paying their 

iddressed a con expenses actually socked some very worthy 
street car friends citizens. It was, however, an unusually 
States.” directing hostile critic of this convention who was 
this convention, yuoted in the press to the effect that while 
a manufacturers’ con 
vention will be a suc 
cess because it puts 
money in the dele 
gates’ pockets in the 
way of hints for 
cheaper methods and 
better profits, with 
“these fellows,” mean- 
ing the city officials, 
“it is entirely differ- 
ent. They hold their 
offices by the vote of 
the people. At best 
their time in the posi 
tions is limited. What 
do they really care 
about sanitary meas- 
ures or street paving 
or garbage disposal ? 
It’s no money in their 
pockets.” And _ he 
chuckled further in 
this wise: “The fact 
is, the success of the 





HON. L. A 


APOINTE 
Alderman, Montreal; a Vice-President of 


association largely de 
pends on use of public 
[am sending 1 ey for sending delegates to the conven- 
request of friends tion. A Council in a Massachusetts town 
railway and light appropriated money to send the Mayor and 
n attempt was Aldermen. An injunction was obtained 
ention with off from the courts, and the delegates didn’t 

it for the interests come. There may be another convention 


orations as against f the League of American Municipalities, 
ld treat such matters but I doubt it.” 


ir merits. From his point of view, the reasoning 
it Columbus on may have been good, but as a prophecy, 
s attended by it was a misfit. The first convention 
Among them proceeded permanent organization, 

Boston, “Golder and nstitution was adopted, the first 
Ashley of New Bed which, fully applicable at the 
Johnson of Fargo, present date, makes plain the object of the 
D ray f St Paul. aA cue. to writ: 
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“The object of this organization, which 
shall be known as the League of American 
Municipalities, shall be the general improve- 


ment and facilitation of every branch of 
municipal administration by the following 
means: first, the perpetuation of the or- 


ganization as an agency for the co-opera- 
tion of American cities in the practical study 
of all questions pertaining to municipal ad- 
ministration; second, the holding of annual 
conventions for the discussions of contem- 
poraneous municipal affairs; third, the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a central 
bureau of information for the collection and 
compilation and dissemination of statistics, 
reports and all kinds of information relative 
to municipal government.” 

When the _ letter 
just alluded to, which 
had been printed in 
the Chicago and Cin- 
papers, 
circulated among the 
delegates, it 
readily seen that the 
convention had _ not 
been packed. A storm 
of indignation 
abashed 
might have been pres- 
with daggers 

their coats. 
Vigorous speeches 
were made against 
the intended 
spiracy, and the inci- 
dent had no little ef- 


cinnati was 


was 


such ¢ 


ent 
under 


con- 


fect in the choice of 
officers. Mayor John 
MaecViear of Des 


== 


Moines had delivered 
a carefully considered 
and forceful address 
upon the strict regu- 
lation of public service corporations and it 
was he who was chosen as the first Presi- 
dent of the League. 

The consensus of the convention to 
most of the public utilities was strongly 
favorable to municipal ownership, and yet, 
at this date, it will be conceded by all that 
the temper and action of this convention 
was conservative rather than radical. The 


Owensboro, 
of the 


Mayor, 


as 


same may be said of subsequent conventions. 
The delegates to these conventions, apart 
from their official positions, are by far the 
greater part practical men of affairs, accus- 
tomed to weigh matters, not by idealistic 
theories, but on matter of fact platform- 
scales built on the level of the solid earth 
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Once safely launched, the League, because 


it answered to a vital need, flourished un- 
interruptedly. Among those whose attend- 
ance was specially helpful at the earlier 


meetings, were Mayor Hazen S. Pingree of 
Detroit, Mayor Samuel M. Jones of Toledo, 
Mayor S. F. Phelan of San Francisco, Col. 
Waring of the Street Cleaning Department 
of New York, Mayor MacMurray of Den- 
ver, Smythe of Charleston, 8. C., Johnson 
of Fargo, Farnsworth of New Havea, Black 
of Columbus and Saltsman of Erie. 
of these the 


Some 


names suggest days, now 

happily goue, when to be a municipal re- 
former meant to ex- 

pose oneself to abuse 


selfish interests 
opposed to the publie 


from 


weal. Several ot 
these men have 
passed away. Pin- 
gree, of them all the 
best abused by some, 
the most beloved by 
the many, lived to be 
thrice Mayor of 
Detroit and twice 
Governor of his 
State, and has his 
statue, erected b ¥ 


subscription, 


publie 





in the heart of his 
home city. Others of 
these might, if they 

came back, 
“Hear the world ap- 
plaud the hollow 

oan ghost, 

That blamed the liv- 

- a Vice-President ing man. 
seal The League has 
sought, by varying its gathering place, to 
increase its hold and make available its 
meetings in different sections of the 
country, the successive meetings, after the 
first, having been held in Detroit, Syrac ise, 
Charleston (S. C.), Jamestown (N. Y.), 
Grand Rapids, Baltimore, East St. Louis, 
Toledo, Chicago, Norfolk, Omaha and 

Montreal 

j Leag le has an i ‘ial I hly 
r the City Hall, which is 1 ti 
the lals f each city holding member 
ship. It also issues “The Book of Americar 
Municipalities,” a large and well illustrated 
ime replete with statistics and informa 
tion in skeleton form from each associated 
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cit [he proceeding nual col Apart from its practical benefits, there 
é n are } rculated this additional feature about the Leagu 
lhe matter cue nie one Each ‘ if meetings, nainely, the encourage 
city pays according liation; Citi ent that DLi¢ spirited men receive there 
inder 10,000, S10; 10,000 1 000, B20, from each other. It is often wearisom« 
and on t max $60 for cit them t arry the burden, in many 
of over 200,000, ng a solitary way. The con 
The convention League ar mn that others in other places are 
gatherings of earn men, less given t st ng to do a similar work brings 
cademic papers, preading over uv cheer with it, and makes the task a 
li ted ranges, than to a valuable discu ghter one lor such officials t 
sior eminently practical city prol irge numbers, 1 realiz 


lems and to the in 
spection of the tan- 
gible points of 

lence which th 
vention city has to 
show. Last year, for 
the first time in its 
history, the League 
met in Canada, at 
Montreal, in recogni- 
tion of loyal support 
given it by that city, 
Toronto and _ other 
Canadian cities. The 
officials irom the 
Gulf States joined 
hands with those of 
the Great Diminion, 
W ile the presence o! 
Mayor Riddick of 
Norfolk, Va, and 
Mayor Conard, of 
yan Diego, Cal., 


brought the oceans to 


gether to attest that 
the League is truly 
that of the Americar 
Municipalities. 

The next conventior 
Paul on August 23-2 


League will meet in 


the high _  char- 

acter of the mass 

of the men wh<« 
| are doing this work, 
to find that they are 
not of the type which 
the cartoonists pre- 
sent to us as “politi- 
cians,” to learn of 
vexing obstacles over- 
come and better 
methods attained, all 
this has a value in 
fortifying the honest 
publie servant, in lift 
ing the level of 
public life and in 
benefiting cities, 
which is difficult to 
estimate adequately. 

The League has 
been a success 
from its inception 
No city, ambitious 
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HON. JO ; to show clean hands 


Member of Comn I Des Moines; Sec- ‘ 
etary-Tre re! the League, of and an honest face, 
which I Wi t first President 
ade can afford to re- 
1 will be held in St main outside its membership. It is 


} 


6. and in 1911 the entitled to the support of every citizen, for 
Chieago at the time surely we are all agreed in the words once 


of the Municipal Exposition which will addressed by Mayor Pingree to th 
embody all t matters of interest to cities, League: 


such as machinery fi 
cities’ work, sewage, 
street cleaning, parks, 


tection, bookke eping 


kindred municipal inte 


Yr carrying on the “The final glory of this country will be the 
honest and capable government of our 
Cities. When the rivalry among them shall 
be for supremacy in good government the 
future greatness of our nation will be as 


rest sured.” 


sanitation, paving, 
police and fire pre 


and everything of 
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The Municipal Reference Bureau of Wisconsin 


By Ford 


Instructor in Political Science 


f The An 
administration and busin« 


lerican city, with its 
tions of 
agement, has come to be the social, e& 
omic, and political problem of the day 
ts rise and dev ‘lopment as the last 

ld. Its growth has been 1 

is. In 1790 but 3.5 per cent 

lation was urban; today over 40 pe 
the entire population of the United St 


cities of 4,000 or over, and in ¢ 
ern states the percent 
age is larger 


than this. We are hb 


urban na 


even 
ming an 
tion. The city ol 
New York, in but lit 
tle over a century, has 
to be the sec- 
ond city in the world. 
It has a population of 
imost five millions 


Frown 


city with more Jews 
than there 
in Palestine; 
Germans than in any 


ever were 


more 





H. MacGregor 


University of Wisconsin 


What ‘sing this mean? It 








‘ity of Germany ex- 
cept Hamburg and ' : 
berlin; more Bohem- 
ans than there are in ( 
Prague; and more e 1 la- 
Italians than there 
are in Rome. More pecial as 
people respond to the prob] 
authority of the publ reer 
— >. FORD H. MAC GREGOR # ; 

mayor of New York a aaa > i maaan 1 beautifi 
than did to the first : - nd 

: President of the United States: and : juestio1 ‘ 
employe s of the city constitute l nut " | el 
larger than marched with Shen estior t rrowt 
sea. New York appropriates regul Ay 

J $147,000,000 per year. Its bonded ( ( : ( 
over $600,000,000, and the interest upon it litions cou 
in excess of $24,000,000 per year. ms aris With « 
nual school bill amounts to $28,000,000 s 
the cost of a single election is $1,048,000 mb! 
This gives but a general idea of the reased and tl 
mensity to which our municipal b Great power ] re 
has grown. The expenditures of ( g Heating } t iter] 
Philadelphia, and Boston are second o1 ints great 


those of New York. 


Compared 
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nish public service to the citizens of our 
cities are being added daily, and these must 
be regulated. These are great problems, and 
problems with which the ordinary city of- 
ficial, even though diligent, cannot famil- 
iarize himself during his short and busy 


tenure, without assistance. 


Utilizing the Experience of Others 

Yet these problems must be solved, and 
solved largely in the same way that they 
have been solved in other cities where simi- 
lar problems have been met. Municipal ex 
perience must be drawn upon. The mis- 
takes of other cities must be avoided and 
the benefits of their successful experiments 
seized upon. London has had a sewage 
problem for a thousand years; Rome a 
housing problem for a still longer time. 
Yet who ever heard of anybody going 
to London or Rome or Berlin to study 
these problems! How have they been 
solved ? How did France solve the dust 
problem for its macadam roads following 
the introduction of the automobile, and with 
what success have motorists been taxed in 
Massachusetts and the East? What has 
been done and is being done along the line 
of all these problems in the different cities 
of this country and of the world? 

Blame for the failure of municipal gov- 
ernment in America rests not so much on 
the system, although that has been bad, 
nor on the character of our officials, al 
though they too have frequently been bad, 
but on the fact that honest officials have 
been uninformed. There has been a lack 
of expert knowledge on the part of our 
officials. Their judgments have been 
guesses, and the surprising thing is that, 
considering the magnitude of the questions 
involved, they have guessed as wisely as 
they have. When cities have been con- 
fronted in court with public service cor- 
porations, all the experts and best legal 
talent have been on the side of the public 
service corporations. When cities have 
granted franchises, the street car company, 
the electric power company, and the tele- 
phone company has known the value of 
the right it was acquiring and the city has 
not. When it has erected a crematory and 
constructed a sewage disposal plant, it has 
known nothing about the plants in opera- 
tion in other cities, and these have there- 
fore sometimes proved failures. We are 
only now experimenting with a type of 
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crematory that was abandoned in Eng- 
land and on the continent fifty years ago. 
Why should we have a failure in the erec- 
tion of a garbage cremafory? Because we 
do not profit by the experience of other 
cities. Most of these problems have been 
solved somewhere. Why, then, can’t we 
have the data which will show how they 
have been solved? 


The Most Important Political Unit 


rhese are the most important problems 
ef all our public administration. City gov- 
ernment touches the citizen at more 
points, and is of more vital importance to 
his interests, business and personal, than 
any other government with which he comes 
in contact. It collects more taxes from 
him and expends more money. If its prob- 
lems are to be wisely solved, and each city 
is to benefit by the experience of other 
cities and profit by their failures, city of- 
ficials must have access to all available in- 
formation and data upon these various sub- 
jects. They must compare notes. And, if 
the municipal electorate is to vote intelli- 
gently upon these questions, and to judge 
correctly the efficiency of its public ser- 
vants, it must have access to this same in- 
formation; and the municipal system and 
the municipal account must permit of the 
direct application of this knowledge to the 
administration of public affairs. To per- 
form this great service for the cities of 
the state is the purpose of the Wisconsin 
Municipal Reference Bureau. 

The Municipal Reference Bureau is 
maintained by the University Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
It aims to collect and furnish informa- 
tion on all subjects of municipal organiza- 
tion and administration, public works, pub- 
lic utilities and public service rates, muni- 
cipal employment, paving, sewage disposal, 
water supply and water purification, gar- 
bage disposal, parks and playgrounds, hous- 
ing, street cleaning, street sprinkling, dust 
prevention, smoke abatement, city plan- 
ning, civic centers, art commissions, care 
of city trees, schools, charities and cor- 
rections, health and sanitation, account- 
ing methods, comparative statistics, com- 
mission government, home rule, civic or- 
ganizations, and all the other subjects of 
municipal interest, and so far as possible, 
to collect and maintain a file of charters 
and ordinances of the principal cities of 
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the United States, and the available muni- 
cipal material of the principal cities of 
Europe and the continent. It has corre- 
spondents in most of the principal Ameri- 
can cities, and in this way is able to fur- 
nish information as to what cities have, for 
instance, a milk ordinance, a wheel tax or 
other ordinance, how they work, and, if de- 
sired, to lend a copy of the ordinance. It 
can tell how boards of public works are 
organized in various cities, how school 
boards are constituted, or how street sprink- 
ling or street repairs are paid for. In short 
it aims to be a clearing house for municipal 
experiments and experience. 


Cooperation in Wisconsin 

In Winconsin the Municipal Reference 
Jureau has exceptional facilities for gath 
ering this information and securing expert 
advice for the cities of the state. The Capi- 
tol and the University being in the same 
city it has advantages not available where 
these institutions are differently located. 
Besides unusual library facilities, the Bu- 
reau not only has the codperation of the 
various departments of the University and 
the expert advice and professional knowl- 
edge of the professors in their special lines, 
but the Legislative Reference Department, 
the state Railroad Commission, and the 
other departments and commissions at the 
capital codperate to assist cities in the 
proper solution of these great municipal 
problems. In this way the Bureau is able 
to give to the municipalities of the state 
the advice and assistance of experts in prac- 
tically every branch of municipal adminis- 
tration and the problems of cities, in ad- 
dition to information and data collected 
upon all the varied activities of the city of 
today. Its aid and assistance is free, and 
the correspondence and codperation of the 
cities of the state is heartily solicited. It 
attempts to build up behind the public of- 
ficials a great storehouse of knowledge and 
information for constructive legislation, ad- 
ministration and precedent, which will be 
as valuable and as comprehensive to the ad- 
ministrative officials as the great field of 
jurisprudence which has grown up behind 
the courts is to the judicial official. 


A Typical Case 
But does this work pay? The illustra- 
tive answer of Dr. Charles McCarthy is 
that of the pioneer in the legislative ref- 
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erence field, whose work in this line has 
earned for him a national reputation and 
is now being followed in nearly half the 
states of the Union. He Says: 

“We are now having a fight in the city 
of Madison, Wis., over a milk ordinance 
For what do we need a good milk ordinance ? 
What does it mean to the community te 
have all the information about such ordi 
nances before the public, to have such in- 
formation collected and readily accessible 
and up-to-date and in such form that the 
city council and our citizens can use it? 
It means simply this, that perhaps hun- 
dreds of children in due course of time 
will be saved in Madison, and loving homes 
will echo with bright young voices of hun- 
dreds of children who would have suc- 
cumbed to disease. It means less misery 
and less disease. 

“It is very easy to make a statement of 
this kind, but what do the figures prove? If 
you read a statement made by the health 
officers of Rochester, N. Y., you will find 
that from 1887 to 1896 the total deaths of 
children of from one to five years was over 
two thousand greater than from 1897 to 
1906. The result of this was due to a milk 
ordinance and a campaign for pure milk 
in Rochester. 

“Quoting from the report upon sanitary 
milk production, circular 114, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, for 1907, the following 
figures are interesting: 

“*1, About one-fourth of all the children 
born in the District of Columbia and about 
one-sixth in the country at large perish 
before the completion of the first year. Of 
the twelve months during the first year of 
life the first, second, third, fourth and 
twelfth months furnish the highest mortal 
ity. The deaths during the first four months 
are largely due to imperfect development 
and exposure, while the jump from the 
fourth to the twelfth month is quite sug 
gestive, as it is the usual period of wean 
ing, with its attending dangers from diges- 
tive diseases incident to artificial feeding. 

‘2. Nearly one-half of all the deaths in 
children under one year of age are caused 
by gastro-enteric diseases, chiefly infantile 
diarrhoea; and this points with more than 
mere suspicion to the fact that the morbific 
agent is introduced into the body with the 
food. Since the enactment of pure-milk law 
in 1895, the per cent of deaths in children 
under 1 year of age to the total deaths of 
all ages, has been reduced from 26.94 to 
18.13 in 1904. 

“«3. The most frightful mortality rates 
are everywhere furnished by the hand or 
bottle fed children, indicating that impure 
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than eighty cities of the United States 
and Canada meet annually for the con- 
sideration of better methods of conduct- 
ing municipal affairs is an _ indication 
that in some quarters at least the sense 
of civic responsibility sits not lightly upon 
the men whose position give them the 
greatest power for good or for evil in our 
cities. That eight hundred of our cities 
are not represented in this organization is 
not creditable to the cities or to their 
officials. Even if they got nothing more 
from its meetings than the inspiration of 
contact with the public-spirited men who 
are doing similar work in other cities our 
officials would be well repaid. That they 
do get much more is evident from the 
article. 
wt 

Overcoming Inertia 

Every now and then some civic work- 
er throws up his hands in despair at the 
indifference with which the mass of citi- 
zens regard the subject of civic improve- 
ment. It is discouraging unless one bears 
in mind the tremendous inertia that must 
be overcome, and unless one realizes the 
equally tremendous momentum that will 
be developed when our forty million city 
dwellers make up their minds that our 
cities shall be treated with the considera- 
tion they deserve, as the most important 
political entities under the federal govern- 
ment. While here and there local interest 
may wane there is a strong, nay an irresist- 
ible, current of public opinion and de- 
termination setting steadily in the direc- 
iton of radical civic betterment—not the 
mere plastering over of defects, but the 
creation of new conditions which will make 
the old state of affairs impossible. Each 
month companies and regiments of civic 
workers march past the reviewing stand 
of Tue American City. Take your seat 
there, brother, and gain new courage as the 
passing files salute you! 
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Blazing a New Path 


The appointment by Mayor Gaynor, of 
New York, of Edward W. Bemis, of Cleve- 
land, as Deputy Commissioner of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity is worth con- 
sidering—from an impersonal standpoint, 
for whether the appointment is a good or 
a bad one is of no special concern to the 
majority of our readers. The point of 
interest is the smashing of precedents by 
the appointment of a non-resident to an 
important civic position. There have been 
other such appointments before, but they 
are still unusual enough to cause comment. 
A European city gives no more considera- 
tion to the place of residence of a can- 
didate for such a position than does the 
United States Steel Corporation; and our 
cities will never be well managed until 
fitness is the only consideration in the 
filling of appointive civic positions. 


we 
The Cities’ Roll of Honor 


The hundreds of subscriptions that have 
been received during the past month have 
made considerable changes in the “roll of 
honor.” Asheville and Syracuse drop out, 
their places being taken by Baltimore and 
Santa Barbara, the smallest city that has 
yet appeared in this list. There is also 
quite a little change in the order; Rochester 
still holds first place, but by a narrowed 
margin; New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh and Washington hold their 
former places; but Providence ties Chicago 
for seventh place; Memphis also passes 
Springfield (Mass.) ; Albany has also gained 
and ties San Francisco for eleventh place; 
Baltimore and Cincinnati are tied for thir- 
teenth place, and St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara for fifteenth place. From the 
way in which subscriptions are coming in 
from Grand Rapids it looks as though that 
city might be well up the list in our next 
issue. 
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The spirit which of old-time moved upon 
the face of the waters waen the world was 
without form and void, is moving still in 
the world of men, shaping form into beauty 
and disorder into law. A new birth of art, 
and, with it, a new sense of the sane and the 
sanitary in public life are manifesting 
themselves in the cities of America. A new 
and a higher inspiration is stirring among 
the builders of the modern Babel, and har- 
mony of purpose is replacing the ancient 
confusion of tongues. 

Civic centers and gateways are in process 
of development; great architectural monu- 
ments bequeathing permanence and beauty 
to posterity are arising; the in- 
choate and the temporary in public 
buildings is fast passing 
comelier homes are rearing them- 

selves in gathering numbers; and 
with them a closer atten- 
tion to the details of sanitary con- 
struction, a more insistent demand 
for cleaner and better paved and 
lighted streets, an earnest en- 2 
deavor after a purer atmosphere, a 
purer water-supply, a more decent 


away ; 


comes 
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Health and Art in Municipal Life 


By Richard Olding Beard, M.D. 


Professor of Physiology, 


Minnesota 


disposal of refuse and a diminution 
of unnecessary noise. Public syuares, 
parks and gateways, parades and play- 


grounds are providing glimpses of natural 
beauty and opportunities of healthful re- 
creation for those who cannot wander far 
afield into “God’s great out-of-doors.” 
Public taste and public e 
awakening in the great centers of popula- 
tion, where, in the past, the rapid massing 
of men and the strenuous struggle for exist- 
ence have tended to obtund the one and t 
obscure the other. The identity of the tw 
functions, the recognition of the fact that 
good taste is. itself “the conscience of the 


nscience 


are 


mind” in public as well as in pri 
vate affairs, is, indeed, not yet def 
nitely established. 

The inevitable relationship be 
tween public art and public health 
is not yet sufficiently understood 
The reactive influence of beauty of 
environment upon hygienie living 
the inspiration which fitness of 


form gives to every form of fitness 
conduct, are facts but 


still, in 


in human 
faintly apprehended, 
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life of the day. They are principles 
which the people feel, rather than intell 


gently follow. Nevertheless, their apprehen- 


sion grows and the principle, dimly felt, 
forces itself imperceptibly into practice. 
As is commonly true in the institution 


of any reform, there is much of error, both 
in theory and in practice, to be removed 
before a higher order of civic reform and 
civic sanitation can pre vail, Perhaps the 
most mischievous phase of this error, long 
held and generally embodied in the early 
growth of almost every community, and ta 
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ing shape in every possible feature of 


ness and insanitation, is represented by the 


popular view 
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forms. Young communities, by so simple 
and sensible a precaution, would save them- 
selves much of the future shame and regret 
which follow the existence, and more of the 
economic loss which attends the ultimately 
necessary removal, or destruction, of the 
temporary and the unsightly, the unhealth- 
‘ul and the vicious. 

In the people at large a higher sense of 
responsibility should obtain for the future 
of their civic homes. The pride of posterity 
has not yet sufficiently inspired the Amer- 
ican public. There is not, as yet, a keen 
consideration for the welfare of those who 
shall come after us. Perhaps it is too much 

to expec# ot 





that art and 
hygiene are 
incompat- 
ible with 
economy, 
that thecheap 
is necessarily 
the home ly, 
and that san 


tation can- 








an early civ- 
ilization ; but 
it is some- 
thing to be 
hoped for in 
the course of 
its future de- 
velopment. 

It is sat- 
isfactory to 
note that the 
sense of re- 
spons i b i l- 
ity for civie 
conditions is, 
at least, be- 
coming per- 
sonal. Men, 
even in the 


smaller 
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buildings d ital aie 


dwellings which are inexcusably destitute 


both of architectural design and of hygienic 
plan. The towns and cities of the West are 
filled with hideous and unhygieniec types 


which have been forced upon the inalter- 
native choice of incoming settlers, and for 
the existence of which ignorance and com- 
mercialism are equally to blame. 

As a result, there is much to be re- 
deemed before art can prevail and before 
any consecutive harmony of health and 
beauty can be secured. 

The office of building inspector in every 
municipality should be enlarged to the dig- 
nity of the public architect, who should 
exercise due control over the general sani- 
tary principles of all building plans and a 
eareful censorship of their architectural 


im of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 


towns, are 
beginning to 
appreciate 
these errors of ugliness and insanitation 
which have marred their earlier growth. 
They are becoming impatient of the plague- 
spots and the eyesores afflicting undeveloped, 
but valuable areas in the heart of their 
great cities, and contributing to the physical 
detriment and the moral degradation of 
residents whose slender means might be 
better served in the unsettled spacious lands, 
of lesser cost, upon the city’s limits. They 
are questioning the virtue of exploiting 
central business blocks by means of tem- 
porary, inflammable, uncomely and insan- 
itary buildings, which are expected to pay 
for themselves within a brief term of years. 
which invite a class of merchants as tran- 
sient and unstable as their business quar- 
ters, as certain to end in financial eclipse 


ART IN BUSINESS 
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ruk WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 


Art and hygiene, builded in brick and stone, and dedicated to edu 


as their buildings are to give place to more future of our great cities; and therein, too, 
permanent metropolitan types. They are lies the larger hope for the evoluti of 


growing in appreciation of the stable in their inhabitants. 
structure, of the fitting in form, of the ar- It is to the education of the great 
tistic in line and color, of the beauty which of the people that municipal art and muni- 


is adaptive to use, of the detail which is cipal sanitation must be applied if the 


masses 














contributive to human comfort and con- American city is to realize itself at the most 
servative of human health. important point in its destiny. Its object 
Doubtless, a few choice spirits in every lessons of beauty in form and structure, in 
community have been the leaders and the outline and in color, in the harmony and 
teachers of their times in this movement order of the well-wrought architectural type, 
toward municipal art and sanitation. They in the suggestion of sanitary rang 
have given an initial impetus to civic and and adaptation, must be reactive uy the 
sanitary development, which is beginning to personal, domestie and social life « the 
be widely felt, and to which the many,  city-dweller. They must create for him an 
rather than the select few, are increasingly environment in which he can grow in self 
responsive. Therein lies the hope of the respect and self-realizat 
5 
| 
> 
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THE CAPITOL OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, UPON CAPITOL HILL, ST. PAUL 


A model of art and sanitation in p ] lings 
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Civic art unquestionably begets civic 
pride, which in its turn, fosters civic order 
und te s to civic health. The city beauti- 
ful is cultural of the taste of its people. 

lhe children who spend the hours of their 

lay, for nine months of the year, in 
hool-building of noble proportions, 
perfect lines, of beautiful structural ma 
terial, of ample environment in playground 

l dscape garden, a building adequately 
vent ted and comfortably heated, tastefully 
decorated, chastely provided with the con 
veniences of toilet, generously equipped wit} 
the products of art and of literature, are 
n merely educated l studies heir 
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ment carries with it the expectation of 
neighborhood dirt. Even the clean walk 


creates a consciousness in the mind of the 
disorder in own 
Che well-appointed cottage is educative of 
the habits of its inmates. The housewife’s 
vell-scrubbed floor invites attention to the 


careless of his person. 


loormat, and a measure of self-esteem 
Cleanliness is itself a 
form of art which is inspirational of good 
conduct. Uncleanliness is contagious. Filth 
is both morally and physically deteriorative. 


“The great unwashed” are not spiritually 


grows with its use. 


- 
inclined. 


Ample ground-area, comely and comfort- 
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BUSINESS BUILDINGS OF THE TRANSITIONAL TYPE 


mpermanent and the inchoate; cor 
he modern 
grade, but in the fundamental principles of 
law and order, of health and beauty, of 
personal dignity, of family pride, of com- 
munal obligation, of civic virtue. They 
come veritably, day by day, into the halls 
of the old academes, the abodes of art, as 
well as of learning; the houses of culture, 
not of the mind only, but of both the spirit 
and the flesh; and they go out to their 
homes, the unconscious critics of the ugly 
and the unfit, the gradual regenerators of 
household habits, the potential prophets 
and promoters of a new and a better order. 

A type of architectural quality anywhere 
turns the eye in critical contrast to the 
filth of the unkempt street upon which it 
staids, even as the sight of the slum tene- 


rast 


n 


te business 


gz with the small but artistic type and with 
able dwellings, abundant air-space, efficient 
ventilation, clean premises, clean clothes 
and clean persons are prerequisites to good 
health, to good morals and to practical re- 
ligion. Comment has often been made 
upon the exclusion of the poorer classes 
of the people from the larger and wealthier 
churches of our great cities. The bar- 
sinister,—and it exists——is not one of 
poverty but of that refinement which is one 
of the highest phases of religion whether 
in the respectably rich or in the self-re- 
specting poor. He who daily breathes the 
air of a street-car polluted by a few insan- 
itary city-dwellers will not covet the joys 
of heaven in the society of the unclean. A 
significant scriptural metaphor it is, which 
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SANITARY HOMES 
Built upon simple but artistic lines, at small 
cost, within the environs of a great city 
qualifies human souls “who have washed and 
made them white” for the company of the 
saints in light. 
Fortunately, that culture which 
into the life of a great American city is 
Slowly, 
refinement penetrates like 
leaven through the mass of its people. It 
tells upon their speech, their manners and 
their clothing; it tells in their taste for art 
and literature and the drama; it tells in the 
art and the hygiene of their homes; in their 
outreaching toward the larger spaces and 
the saner quiet and the fruitful soil of the 
suburbs and the country-side; in their ur- 
gent demand for cleaner streets, purer air 
and unpolluted water; in their better ob- 


grows 


no longer the possession of a few. 
but certainly, 
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A GEM OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


The residence of a _ public-school 


teacher 
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servance of economic laws and sanitary pre- 


cautions; in their 


rights of 


larger respect for the 


others; in their higher devotion 
to the social welfare; in thei 


+ 





keener desire 
preserve the peace, the . 
ignity of the city. 


and the 
Political liberty came as a sudd 
ment of history, howsoever bought with a 
great price, to the American people; but 
the civie as been the his- 
the Anglo-Saxon bur 
the ea l 
of their evolution, the product of a slow 


freedom, which | 
torical treasure of 
ers ior 


centuries, is rned 


process of growth, a funded heritage in the 
hearts of the city’s dwellers. It is a quality 
which, in these later days, has 


rugged 


added to its 
strength the love of beauty and a 

















A SCHOUL-BUILDING OF THE OLD TYPI 
Of inferior architecture, unsanitary 


quality 
and occupying contracted ground 


space 
genius for adaptation which are the finish- 
ing touches to its noble type. 

The “grave mother of majestic works,” 
of whom the great English laureate sings, 
is the embodiment of this civic freedom, 
but she personifies also the principles of 
civic health and civic art, of the higher law 
of right living and the nobler love of beauti- 
ful life, which are the later and the finer 
fruits of liberty. In that 
lights our dreams,” 


“fair form which 
the ancient spirits of 
Hygeia and Minerva meet, no longer sitting 
on the heights and awaiting the worship of 
their votaries in groves and temples, for in 
the comely market-place and the stately 
chambers of commerce they mingle with the 
multitude, and in the homes of health and 
beauty they dwell with men. 











Commission Government and Democracy 


By Carl Dehoney 











ecretary of the Mercantile Club, Kansas City, Kansas 
' 
~ he g rnme! rther 
the people all the time We 
ith the old New England town 
\ eeting, ler which the entire votin: 
( { 1 met once a year, and name 
\| Clinton Rogers W . to handle the town’s 
~ i l¢ =} This was a democrat 
ment, and it was a cor i 
y nent the only true commissio1 
( government in_ this 
] One | ‘ ntry the G 
ol veston p rose 
1d j I ‘ the «i ii ot the 
t I B tidal waves in 1900 
u L000 Our so-called “repre 
\ t t } sentative government” 
Ye ‘ was not developed 
until about 1825, 
! \I when our cities 
iopted = the che 
and balances” syste 
| of our state ! 
national governments 
i Then the party 
caucus appear sy 
c result of t 
lopt the “checks a1 
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has re ed in alm 
hopeless « is 
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\ I aT 
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ical forum. It has been estin 
ity’s work ten per cent is | 
ner (long 1 and ninety per cent administrati 
ce se facts should be kept in mind in an ¢ 


s com ttoanalvze the principles of the “newr 
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The Defects of the Ward System 
What have we done under the ward pla 


We have taken our cities and cut them 
] 


» arbitrary districts, called thes« 
s wards, and provided a_ system 
government composed of men elected from 
he irds to a governing body usually 
1 a coun r board of aldermen. We 
started with the idea that we would ke 
the functions of government separate, and 


that the mayor wo ild represent the execu 
7 


tive arm, the council the legisla lve 


he police and magistrate courts the jud 
[he opponents of commission gx 
: that the ward system keeps 
ons distinct each from the other, I 
the commission plan confuses é 
this is just the opposite « 
‘he ward plan has robbed the m 
t t of his authority, and in n 
X¢ tive al legislative ¢ I 
merged mayor and coun | 
eme vhich the « 
t e re ring of a | 
| ] mate! oT | i = 
eg \ odies, befor 
‘ Matters 
( 
Phe rl 
¢ ild | 
! e creat 
Tare 
2. The i | f stat 
ities in nicipal affairs 
3. The theory that responsil 
be seattered instead of centered, and 
system of elaborate checks and balance 
should be provided. 
>) f — 


1. The delegation to councils pow? 
ich inherently belong to the people, 
as the granting of franchise rights 
publie utilities and for the use of th 
streets. . 


5. The treatment of ordinary pul 


provements, such as street paving, 





Strong Features of the 





Commission Plan 
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The Kansas law also provides for full 
publicity, complete accounting, and civil 
service, requires the mayor and commis- 
sioners to give all their time to the city’s 
work, and prohibits them from exceeding 
the city’s revenue for current expenses. 


Getting Rid of Red Tape 


Government by an elective commission, 
therefore, is the cutting out of the red tape 
between the people and the municipality, 
and a return to a simpler and more direct 
system. Instead of confusing the three 
functions of government, these functions 
are more clearly defined under the real com- 
mission plan than under the ward system 
The judicial arm of the government re- 
mains practically the same. The commis 
sion, which includes the mayor, is the 


i 


executive arm. Che peopie themselves con- 
stitute the legislative branch of real com 
mission government. Under the Kansas 


commission law and the Iowa law, they 
have taken back to themselves powers here 
tofore granted to councils, and reserved to 
themselves the right to say whether or not 
a franchise shall be granted in a public 
street, or whether or not any other contract 
affecting the rights of the people shall be 
made. This is a feature of commission 
government which has been but little under 
stood, and which has not been fully ex 
plained to the people. Commission govern 
ment does not “place too much power in 
the hands of a few men,” as its enemies 
claim. Instead of increasing power it in 
creases responsibility. A commissioner has 
far less dangerous powers than a council 
man. 

Kansas City, Kansas, which voted to 
adopt the commission plan last July (the 


first commission to be elected next April) 


] 


is now a rival of Des Moines as the largest 
h 


city to adopt the new rule Commissio1 
government has spread with remarkable 
rapidity in Kansas. Two years ago all 
Kansas cities were governed by councils 


Now nine Kansas cities have adopted th« 


a P The list of cities that have 
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adopted commission government in some 
form is as follows: 

lexas—Galveston, Houston, Waco, Fort 
Worth, Austin, El Paso, Dallas, Dennison, 
Greenville, Sherman, Beaumont, Marshall, 
Palestine, Corpus Christi, Orange; 

South Dakota—Sioux Falls; 

Idaho—Boise, Lewiston; 

North Carolina—Charlotte ; 

California—Berkeley, San Diego, River- 
side; 

North Dakota—Minot, Bismarck, Man- 
dan, Grand Forks; 

Colorado—Colorado Springs, Grand June 
tion; 

Kansas—Kansas City, Leavenworth, 
Th peka, Wichita, Hutchinson, Independ- 
ence, Anthony, Coffeyville, Parsons; 

lowa Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Keokuk, 
Burlington ; 

Oklahoma—Ardmore, Sapulpa, Enid; 

Missouri—St. Joseph; 

Washington Tacoma: 

l'ennessee—Memphis, Bristol, Clarksville, 
Richard City; 

Massachusetts Haverhill, Gloucester, 
Chelsea, Taunton; and Boston has adopted 
a new charter which will give that city a 
modified form of commission government 





Notr.—lIn the issue of the Citizen’s Bul- 
letin of Cincinnati of April 18, 1908, there 
appeared an excellent article from the pen 
of E. R. Cheesborough of Galveston, Texas, 
descriptive of the Galveston plan of city 
government by commission. Mr. Cheesbor- 
ough has revised and re-written the article 
n question, bringing it down to date, and it 
is now regarded as the most complete and 
accurate statement as to the Galveston plan 
yet written. This revised article was pub- 
lished in the Galveston Tribune of Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, and has since been printed in 
convenient form for general distribution 
Upon application and the receipt of a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage, a copy of the 
article in question will be mailed by John 
D. Kelley, City Secretary of Galveston.— 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Civic League 


Reported} by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary of the League 


The Massachusetts Civic League is a 
somewhat unique organization. As its pre- 
amble states: 










“The object of the Association 
form and organize public sentimen 


to in- 
mat- 


ters pertaining to the charitable re- 
formatory interests and institutio f the 
Commonwealth, and to promote t study, 


careful framing and systematic a 
measures of social improvemen 

For something over ten year#the League 
has been pushing educational and legislative 
campaigns along the lines of juvenile courts, 
probation, medical inspection in the schools, 
playgrounds, housing, public health, civic 
improvement and many allied subjects. The 
annual meeting is devoted to reports of pro- 
gress and work planned for the future. This 
year for the first time the meeting was held 
outside of Boston, Springfield being selected. 
An epitomization of the reports may prove 
interesting and suggestive to readers of THE 
AMERICAN Ciry. 

Heretofore the individual committees 
have reported in some detail, and a report of 
the legislative work for the year has fol- 
lowed soon after the prorogation of the Gen- 
eral Court. This year the legislative report 
was omitted because only one matter of 
serious importance was supported, and it, be- 
cause of a referendum attachment, did not 
become a closed incident till a week before 
the annual meeting. 

The League perhaps reached its legislative 
climax in 1908. The report for that year 
shows a large number of important matters 
enacted into law. During the past year the 
far more important work of securing mate- 
rialization under laws has been pushed. 
This has been particularly true with respect 
to the law establishing the playground ref- 
erendum. The League was in only a very 
small way responsible for its passage, but it 
took a leading part in putting the matter be- 
fore the people. Local growW®ps, however, in 
many instances did the chief work for their 
respective localities. A great part of the 
future work of the League will have to be 
done along similar lines. Fewer laws will 


need to be enacted, but much remains to be 
d 


with lai 


done to 


effect. 


make gov vs already in 
Boston Charter Revision 


Early in the year the Governing Com- 
mittee voted that legislative effort should be 
concentrated upon the work of Boston char- 
ter revision. 


Boston 
as the basis for such work, ar 


The recommendations of the 
Finance Commission were 


id the fi v 


ted 


accepted 


ing points of revision were definitely 
upon: 

1. A simplified ballot with as few names 
on it as possible. 

2. The abolition of party nominations 


i 


t 


3. A city council consisting of a single 
small body elected at large. 

4. The concentration of executive power 
and responsibility in the Mayor. 

5. The administration of the departments 
by trained experts or persons with special 
qualifications for the office. 


6. Full publicity secured through a 


permanent finance commission. 

Points 4, 5 and 6 became law, as did als 
the provisions for a chamber. At 
the last the people decided 
for the other matters, so that the 
now law. 

The League’s action on this matter and 


single 
state election 


whole is 


mem- 
the state for support 
on the belief that this 
ginning of a movement for popular munici- 


its justification for appealing to its 
bers throughout 
based 


was 
was the be- 


pal government as against the government 
of our cities and towns by the 
political parties. 


national 


Complications of the Billboard Problem 


The billboard situation the League is not 
yet prepared to pass over. The situation 
is not satisfactory, nor yet is it hopeless. 
The indifference of public spirited bodies is 
discouraging. 

The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis has accepted 
from the billboard people the equivalent of 
$1,200,000 worth of space. Thus will this 
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great organization contaminate the esthetic 
sense to prevent,contamination of the lungs. 
The League hopes that the designs pro- 
vided may not be bad, even though they do 
have a setting in the jargon of color pro- 
vided by this most flagrant evidence of the 
materialism of the day. 

The combined Protestant churches, the 
Committee of One Hundred in its cam- 
paign on the Boston charter, and Boston- 
1915 in its campaign for a better and more 
esthetic city, are all using the billboards. 

The scheme of Congressman Gillett, as 
outlined in THe American Crtry for Novem- 
ber, is left to those who wish redress. To 
such observing men as Mr. Gillett the first 
act in restraint of trade is an offensive ad- 
vertisement of 


f a commodity. There are 
many individuals pursuing the same policy. 
When the people come to see things aright 
it will not be difficult t 
sults. 


forecast the re- 


One billboard concern is advertising it- 
self as “not in the billboard trust.” It has 
evidently, by some oversight in the execu- 
tion of its sign, placed the words in the 
wrong order. We accordingly suggest as 
more expressive of the situation as it is 
rapidly becoming: “Trust not in the bill- 
board.” 

Village improvement work continues to 
i The chief diffi- 


culty seems to be to find in each community 


grow, but it grows slowly. 


and leadership to make 
Fields, 


counting-rooms, markets and clubs leave too 


sufficient interest 
such work successful. factories, 
little room for community problems. The 
accomplishments of the more progressive 
what 
could be done throughout the state if work 
were only everywhere put into them. It is 
perhaps no longer necessary to argue the 
benefits of such activities. To inspire them 
is another matter. 


however, give earnest of 


societies, 


Two committees on housing are being de- 
veloped. The first one has to do with con- 
ditions in Boston. It will aim to develop 
a system of volunteer inspection similar to 
that urged by European housing reformers. 
There will be a general committee made up 
of those who have under their direction 
workers who go into the homes for whatever 
purpose. Another committee is being 
formed to develop a constructive housing 
policy for the state. Our present chaotic 
and unrelated system, or lack of it, can no 
longer find an apologist among thinking 
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people. European countries and England 
have state policies. Here there is too sel- 
dom even a city policy, practically never a 
town policy, and some of our worst slums 
are found in towns. The success of this 
movement will depend upon the possibility 
of finding codperation in all parts of the 
state. If people do not care and will not 
support such a movement, it is useless to 
try to thrust it on them. There is cause 
for action. The most congested centers in 
the world are to be found in America, even 
in Massachusetts. With all our broad acres 
a new policy should be put into effect so 
that we may use our acres and not abuse so 
offensively a few of them. 


The Playground Problem 

The work of the campaign for the play- 
ground referendum deserves special men- 
tion. The campaign extended not only into 
the 49 towns and cities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation obliged to vote under the law, but in- 
to quite a number of smaller towns agitating 
for playgrounds. The first step was to see 
that the referendum was placed on the bal- 
lot. In this work the League was in many 
cases up against the real politician. In 
some places it had to find the secret path 
leading to that power, and ignore the offi- 
cials lawfully empowered to make up the 
ballot. It failed to get the referendum on 
the ballot in four cities not exempt under 
the law. In these cities the political cliques 
were impregnable. 

Of the 26 cities voting on the referendum 
all but two voted favorably by majorities 
ranging from a minimum ratio of 2.5 to 1 
to a maximum of over 11 to 1. Of the 16 
towns voting all voted favorably by substan- 
tial majorities. The total vote stood 153,651 
for to 34,284 against. In one of the four 
cities in which the politicians kept the ref- 
erendum off the ballot the citizens were in- 
dignant and compelled the city to join them 
in supporting during the past summer seven 
supervised playgrounds. They were among 
the most successful in the state. If that 
city had voted on the referendum and ac- 
cepted the act, the law would have required 
it to maintain only four playgrounds; here 
was victory in defeat. In towns the dispo- 


sition of the officials generally was to place 
an article in the town warrant calling for a 
vote. 

The state playground committee is now 
engaged in follow-up work. 


Permanent 
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playground committees are being organized 
in the different cities and towns. A circu- 
lar is being prepared which will give sugges- 
tions on the forming of playground asso- 
ciations and will deal with such practical 
matters as the size and location of play- 
grounds, the sort of apparatus most needed, 
its cost, the necessity of expert instructors 
and where to get them, and _ concrete 
methods of conducting playgrounds. 

The really important thing in the whole 
playground business is the right kind of 
supervision. As to what is Jone on the play- 
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ground, the main thing is to get the chil- 
dren to do it. There ought to be children 
who will watch the swings, keep order and 
see that the others take turns, so that the 
teacher can devote herself to games. And 
in the matter of games the great thing is 
not to have many games but to have a few 
that really take—in the vaccination sense 
so that the children really have the microbe 
of that game in their system. A real game 
is an institution, is played off the play- 
grounds as well as on them, and becomes a 
part of the child’s life. 





The Short Ballot 


Dr. Eliot of Harvard has aroused con- 
siderable curiosity recently by making ex- 
tended reference to what he called the “prin- 
ciple of the short ballot,” giving to this plan 
of reform preference over the “Massachu- 
setts ballot,” “direct primaries” and “civil 
service reform.” 

For the information of our readers who 
received only the newspapers’ fragmentary 
reports of Dr. Eliot’s statement, it may be 
well to explain that the “short ballot” is 
the name given to a new movement for the 
simplification of politics. The advocates of 
the short ballot maintain that politics is the 
business of every citizen, and therefore 
ought not to be so elaborate as to constitute 
a separate profession. On the contrary, it 
should be so simple that the average citizen 
in his scanty spare time can be effective in 
the political situation. 

This, of course, involves a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of elective offices, so 
that a voter will only be obliged to inform 
himself regarding the merits of very few 
sets of candidates, instead of the present 
long list. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton is at 
the head of the short ballot movement, and 
an association known as “The Short Ballot 
Organization” was formally launched at a 
banquet and conference at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on January 21, Dr. Wilson ex- 
plaining its plan and seope. The other 
speakers were Elliot Goodwin, Secretary of 
the Civil Service Association, Governor Ves- 
sey of South Dakota, Hon. J. W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., Speaker of the New York Assem- 


bly, and Hon. Tristam B. Johnson, an Al 
derman of New York City. 

Some of the other men who are interested 
are Lawrence F. Abbott of the Outlook, 
Norman Hapgood of Collier’s, Winston 
Churchill, William S. U’Ren, Frank J. 
Goodnow, Horace E. Deming, and Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff. The secretary of the pre 
liminary organization is Richard 8. Childs, 
127 Duane Street, New York, who is pre- 
pared to answer inquiries. 

The short ballot principle as defined in 
the call for the conference of January 21, is 
as follows: 

The dangerously-great power of politi- 
cians in our country is not due to any pecu- 
liar civic indifference of the people, but 
rests on the fact that we are living under a 
form of democracy that is so unworkable as 
to constitute in practice a pseudo-democ- 
racy. It is unworkable in that: 

First, it submits to popular election of- 
fices which are too unimportant to attract 
(or deserve) public attention; and 

Second, it submits to popular election so 
many offices at one time that many of them 
are inevitably crowded out from proper pub- 
lic attention. 

Many officials, therefore, are elected with- 
out adequate public scrutiny. Moreover, 
when many offices are to be filled by election 
at one time the people are forced to make 
use of ready-made groups of candidates or 
“tickets” and to delegate to specialists the 
elaborate business of making up those tick- 
ets. The officials so chosen owe their selec- 
tion not, in actual practice, to the people, 
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but to the makers of these party tickets who 
thus acquire an influence that is capable of 
great abuse. 

The “short ballot” principle is: 

First, that only those offices should be 
elective which are important enough to at- 
tract (and deserve) public attention; and 

Second, that very few offices should be 
filled by election at one time, so as to per- 
mit the voters themselves to make an in- 
telligent choice for every office, based on 


adequate and unconfused public examina- 
tion of the candidates. 

Obedience to these fundamental princi- 
ples explains the comparative success of 
democratic government in the cities of Great 

3ritain and other foreign democracies, as 
well as in Galveston, Des Moines and other 
American cities that are governed by “Com- 
missions.” 

The application of these principles should 
be extended to all cities, counties and states. 


Prize Offered for Emblem for Birmingham 


The Chamber of Commerce of Birming- 
ham, Ala., will give $200.00 for the best de- 
sign for an emblem typifying a united peo- 
ple codperating in building up a great city 
and expressing this spirit of codperation 
among its entire citizens, as well as to fore- 
tell the future of Birmingham as one of the 
country’s greatest manufacturing centers. 
hose entering this contest must submit de- 
signs in accordance with the following rules: 

1. There are no restrictions as to who may 
compete in this contest; it is open to all, 
but each competitor is permitted to furnish 
but one design. 

2. Design must be drawn on a sheet of 
paper 12 x 14 inches. 
Design may carry a motto. 

4. The design must be such that an em- 
blem made therefrom shall be suitable for a 
sutton, badge or sticker. 


5. The contest will close on March 1, 1910. 
Designs submitted after that date will not 
be considered. The name of the successful 
contestant will be announced at the monthly 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Birmingham on March 11th, 1910, at which 
time the cash prize will be awarded and the 
emblem selected exhibited. 

6. The accepted design is to be the exclu- 
sive property of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, with the right and the privi- 
lege of copyrighting it. 

7. Design must not bear the name of con- 
testant, but the name and address of the 
contestant must be enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope accompanying the design and not 
appear on the design itself. 

8. Designs must be sent by mail to H. W. 
Coffin, Chairman Emblem Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham, Ala. 


The American Civic Association 


rhe American Civie Association has re- 
moved its offices from Harrisburg, Pa., to 
he Union Trust Building, Fifteenth and H 
Streets, Washington, D. C., where the See- 
retary, Richard B. Watrous, will make his 
headquarters. It is most appropriate that 
such a national organization should be dom- 
iciled at the national capital, especially as 
this change of location is part of a plan to 
extend the usefulness and influence of the 
Association. In a letter recently sent to the 

ft 


members the officers say: 


“It is expected to make, as rapidly as the 
means within our control will permit, the 
vast fund of information within our reach 
fully available to all who call, and to all who 
consult us. 


“While in no wise abandoning its intimate 
relation to the familiar details of improve- 
ment effort, the American Civic Association 
finds it now most desirable to give especial 
attention to the important subject of com- 
prehensive city planning. Communities 
everywhere are learning that hit-or-miss de- 
velopment is neither economical nor satis- 
factory, and many cities are therefore pro- 
viding themselves with logical plans for the 
best development. It is the particular pro- 
vince of the American Civic Association to 
afford practical help, not only in the way of 
suggestions as to arousing methods, but in 
bringing together the city planner and the 
city to be planned. 

“During 1910 we aim to forward a move- 
ment for civic education, to make national a 
campaign against the life-destroying house- 
fly, and to urge upon communities a ‘safe 
and sane’ Fourth of July.” 
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Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Social Centers 

In most of our towns and villages the 
commercial life have 
carried us beyond the village store and all 
that it meant in earlier days. Then it was 
the mecca of all who would learn the news, 
discuss politics, education and religion or 
gossip. It was the forum in which the 
ideas of the community were discussed and 
crystallized. Here important news, whether 
of births, deaths, marriages, arrivals, good 
fortune or disgrace, was passed along, com- 
mented upon, settled. At the time of the 
civil war such centers probably reached the 
apex of their importance and usefulness. 
Since then they have been on the decline, 
mainly because of the increase in the num- 
ber of such points in each place, the de- 
velopment of lodges and similar activities, 
and the growth of amusement possibilities 
of many kinds. 


developments of 


The village store is there- 
fore no longer the social center, as in former 
days. 

The value of this center, wherever it was, 
was little appreciated at the time. It was 
looked upon as a loafing place, which it 
was; but it was more than a mere loafing 
place. The village church is seldom open 
except on Sunday and for the midweek 
prayer meeting. The school is ex- 
cept for school purposes, only for occasional 


open, 
functions. So it was at the village store 
that people met when there was any start- 
ling news, when some calamity stirred the 
community, or the vigilant men 
wanted to get together to devise ways for 
protecting the welfare of the people. With- 
out this, little as it was, there would have 
been nothing. 


when 


But the question before us is the need for 
similar institution at the 
Almost village boasts 


stores . 


time. 


present 
three 
two or three churches, however little 


every eae 
one or two of them may be needed; a lodge 
or two, perhaps a grange and a great many 
other more or less divisionary institutions. 
Where, then, do the people meet when the 
want to hold a 


community 


pow-wow on 


matters? There is no place where they can 
come together instinctively, and the com- 
result. It is not a 


generally appreciated fact, but unless the 


munity suffers as a 
people can and do get together in such ways 
there will be no community sense, which in 
itself is perhaps more needed than anything 
else. The community which has not ar- 
rived at the age of consciousness will seldom 
do anything as a community. It will have 
no public opinion that is effective, and its 
affairs will be managed or mismanaged ac- 
the whims or the 
clique that happens to get itself into power. 

But it is not believed that this situation 
will Already 
notable examples of 
community 


cording to interests of 


continue. there are many 


social or 


ch have been de- 


successful 
centers wh 


veloped in churches, schools or in specially 


constructed centers such as the Stevens 


Memorial in Ludlow, Mass., 


and in the 


recreation centers devel ped DY the Si ith 
Park Commission in Chicag And there 
is the saloon, one of the best types and sure 
ly the worst type. 

It will be the pleas ire of this departn t 


o deseribe from time to time such 
i iviti numer- 


ous, but there are already a number of 





types y one of which has great possibili- 
ties, and several of which have done and are 
doing excellent work. That the number 
grow d that their work become more ef- 
fective = one of the ore atest needs of the 
time It is only wher come ft now ir 
ieighbors, to know them in a der way 
t] vhat comes from be g 1 com- 
reed, a common party platform or 
from having been bor thin the limits 
of the same imaginary line E e, that 
we are going to be able to nae rstand them, 
wo! th them, to « rt, ¢ n the 
n mple things numb vhich are 
re a to ¢ ynstit ite elt ( Inso 
mui s we fail in thes ( | 
our citizenship. And it is - failure, not 
the failure of those whom we do not under- 
stand. Let us all therefore become rooters 
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for the social center, which is one of the 


greatest mixers, a real promoter ¢ f 


democracy. 
ote 
The Santa Cruz Church Social Center 

In Santa Cruz, Cal., a most interesting 
church home has been developed. It centers 
around the generalship and acumen of Rev. 
George W. Stone, to be sure, but there al- 
ways have to be leaders, and, anyway, this 
center is a reality. Mrs. Frances A. Hack- 
ley knew of Mr. Stone's ability to do things, 
and when he told her his dream of a church 
home she provided the $15,000 necessary to 
make the physical conception a reality. 

In the development of the physical idea 
Mr. Stone showed what he had in mind in 
the way of activties. The building, of at- 
tractive design in harmony with the classic 
architecture of All Soul’s Church, stands 
so that its hospitable door is at right angles 
with the door of the church, somewhat 
nearer the street, and it is difficult to over- 
look it. The central portion of the first 
floor contains the home room where com- 
fortable chairs, a table full of papers and 
magazines, a plano and a retlectoscope in- 
dicate possibilities. Opening from this is 
the game room ; billiards, ecards, chess, 
other things, invite to recreation. In an- 
other direction is the children’s room con- 
taining cabinets stocked with games. Here 
the children may enjoy themselves while 
the mother reads and the father enjoys a 
game with his neighbors. Adjoining the 
home room, too, is the kitchen, where may 
be prepared tea, suppers, dinners, anything 
that the people want to add to their com- 
fort or to promote the purpose of a gather- 
ing. 

Smoking too. Mr. Stone thinks there is 
no crime in smoking or in games and that 
those who desire them should be allowed 
to enjoy them under the best possible con- 
ditions. The whole equipment amounts to 
a community club. 

A stairway leads to an audience room 
with stage, dressing-rooms, a stereopticon 
and a good floor. For people may want 
to dance. And where can a better place be 
found; and how much better is this than 
a public dance hall! This is a pretty well 
rounded-out scheme, as may be seen, al- 
though it is not here possible more than to 
hint at the capabilities of the place. And 
the people use it. It is open all the time, 
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except at night, that they may use it. As 
Mr. Stone says: “Not all will avail them- 
selves, every day, of the opportunities of- 
fered, but I believe that the attractions may 
be made strong enough to command the 
loyal attention of some among you every 
day and evening in the week.” 

Such a center can but prove a welding 
foree among the people. Its only defect 
lies in the fact, which cannot be overlooked, 
that it is under the auspices of a church, 
and is therefore not community wide. But 
it affords an interesting contrast with what 
most churches have to offer. 


The East Walpole Method with Billboards 

A smudgy gray smoke arose one winter 
day over the town of East Walpole, Mass., 
and it was soon followed by heat so pene- 
trating that it pierced the winter’s cold and 
became known in adjoining regions. The 
editor of Town and Village wrote to a 
citizen who always knows what is to the 
front there, and asked for information with 
the following result: 

“A clothier contracted for a sign board 
‘to be placed as near as possible to the 
center of the town on the main highway.’ 
The billposter certainly saw his duty and 
did it, for after a three day’s hunt he found 
a place right in the center of the town, 
within a stone’s throw of the town hall. It 
was the first sign board that had been put 
up in Walpole. It was some forty feet 
long and fifteen feet high. We called it a 
monstrosity, nothing else. 

“You ask what steps were taken to get 
it removed. For a week or more some of 
us simply cursed out the people who live 
in the center of the town for letting them 
dig a post hole, much less put up a sign. 
Then we looked around to see what we could 
do. I first took it up personally with the 
clothier and the billposter, and a number of 
letters passed. I told them we would use 
diplomacy first, but that we could not re- 
strain the dogs of war very long, and if 
they did not do something about it the 
numerous threats of black paint and burn- 
ing would probably be executed. 

“Then I took it up with the Walpole 
Club, thinking that an organization could 
do more than an individual; and I am very 
glad that I did, for I think it is always 
better to work through an organization. 
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This morning, however, I got a letter from 
the clothier saying he would remove the 
sign as soon as the weather opened up. I 
telephoned him saying that it would be 
good advertising for him, and the town 
would appreciate it all the more, if he did 
not wait until the snow went, but let us 
take it down at once; and I am very glad 
to say that this afternoon men are at work 
removing it. 

“Besides speaking of it at the Walpole 
Club, we got Henry L. Johnson to come out 
and give a lecture. We issued invitations 
which went to every voter of the town— 
some eight hundred land owners. Osten- 
sibly it was an invitation to Mr. Johnson’s 
lecture, but in the invitation we took ocea- 
sion to make a few remarks which would 
prevent any land owner in the town from 
leasing any of his land to sign-board people 
in the future, at least if he expected to hold 
his head up when he met any of his fellow 
citizens. Here you have the whole story.” 

And here we have a good example of 
what to do and when to do it. The first 
board is the board to have removed. The 
object lesson to the people of Walpole will 
not for some time be forgotten, and it will 
be a hardy billposter and a hardy land 
owner indeed who can combine against this 
community’s obvious wishes. 


w%e 


Street Trees in Riverside 

The example of the progressive little city 
of Riverside, Cal., in its systematic care of 
street trees ought to be followed by many 
other places. The first work was done in 
1904 when 350 trees were planted by the 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1905 the Cham- 
ber planted 1000; in 1906 the Chamber 
planted more and the city took it up, the 
total for the year being 1250; in 1907 the 
city planted 1500, and in 1908 the number 
was 2170. In the short time since the start 
was made the total of 8378 trees planted 
would make 34 miles of tree lined streets 
with forty feet between trees. In his report 
the tree warden, Mr. J. H. Reed, says: 
“When I think of these trees as they will 
be five or ten years from now and from 
thence on, it was worth doing.” A great 
deal of work, too, has been put on old trees, 
perhaps equaling the new trees in number. 
Mr. Reed adds significantly: “But this work 
costs money and the inquiry is made, is the 


city getting value received? Has the work 
added to the happiness of our people? Has 
it added to the value of their property? 
Has it added to the city’s attractiveness 
calculated to induce strangers to make their 
homes here to a degree that will justify us 
in continuing it, or would it be better to 
go back to the old plan of individual orna- 
mentation of our streets yet common in 
most cities?” There would seem to be but 
one answer and indications are that the 
people of Riverside appreciate the fact. 

In a letter to this department Mr. Reed 
shows an appreciation of the general situ- 
ation. He says: “With the great commer- 
cial prosperity so generally apparent it 
seems to me very strange that so little is 
being done in a systematic way to make 
our American cities beautiful. My study 
and observation lead me to think that this 
is not so much from lack of appreciation 
as because so little has been done to point 
out wisely and definitely how it may best 
be done. The matter that interests me most 
now is the movement towards municipal 
control of street trees.” 

Here is a point for consideration, a point 
of far more importance than is generally 
conceded. To allow each abutter to plant 
as he pleases, trim as he pleases, cut down 
as he pleases, means chaos; in effect a 
spotted and mutilated development. Some 
central authority must have charge of the 
entire matter, and public opinion must see 
to it that efficiency in the work is main- 
tained. A central authority 1 der the con- 
trol of the public service corpe ations, as is 
too often the case, will result tf. ally. The 
worst tree butchers are the employ: °.s of the 
corporations, as conditions in m.ny an 
American town bear witness. 

The central authority must, moreover, be 
intelligent. Trees of one kind should be 
planted on each street and the kinds selected 
must be confined to those that are most 
hardy in the region. There are many other 
problems but they are all easily solved by 
communities of the Riverside type. 


% 
Highlands En Route 


The Highlands, N. C., Improvement So- 
ciety has a good stummer’s work to its 
credit. Highlands is a small place. This 
magnifies enormously the importance of its 
accomplishments. Among its first efforts 
was an entertainment, “Stage Stunts,” by 
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which it raised $90 for a school just getting 
under way, and incidentally gave some in- 
teresting and helpful diversion to its peo- 
ple and the summer visitors. It then placed 
six benches in and about the village in 
positions from which beautiful views were 
to be seen. Each bench was made simply 
of a split log, one half serving for the 
bottom and the other for the back. Finally 
it turned its attention to the trees, caring 
for some beautiful old ones so as to add 
to their expectancy of life, and planting 
several new ones in front of public places 
where they were needed. The society still 
has $50 in its treasury with which to start 
work another year. Next? 
o% 

Progressive Winthrop 

When the cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts were voting on the playground refer- 
endum during the fall of 1908 and the 
spring of 1909, Winthrop, just outside of 
Boston, seemed to regret that her 7,034 
people did not entitle her to a similar privi- 
lege. The people of Winthrop, however, 
are ingenious, and they set about seeing 
what might any way be done, for they were 
not willing to give up the idea of having 
playgrounds. They, particularly the women, 
proceeded to agitate along many lines. At 
a town meeting in the spring, when the 
towns of over 10,000 were voting on the 
referendum, the people inserted warrants 
for various appropriations for playground 
purposes. <A special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the entire question of 
parks and playgrounds and report in the 
fall. The committee gave hearings during 
the summer, and went extensively into the 
question of the town’s development, its 
future needs, its peculiar nature (because 
of the large areas of marsh land), available 
sites, and so on. 

In the meantime the people kept busy. 
They decided to conduct an experimental 
playground during the summer so as to 
gather experience, show what could be done 
and develop public sentiment. The 
Woman’s Club, the Improvement Associa- 
tion, the Arts and Crafts Society, the 
Woman’s Equal Suffrage League, apparent- 
ly every organization got into the action 
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and did valiant work. The School Com- 
mittee gave the use of a convenient school- 
yard, with a pond and suitable open area. 
The societies mentioned provided the ap- 
paratus, money was raised to employ a 
supervisor; articles such as magazines, 
books, toys, games, raffia, sewing materials, 
scissors, shovels and hoes, were solicited to 
give scope to the activities; the meetings 
of many of the societies were devoted to 
discussions of various aspects of the play- 
ground movement; the newspapers were 
kept filled with articles, comments, accounts 
of what other places were doing, notes on 
the local activities; and, finally, the whole 
was capped with an exhibit when the play- 
vrouna was closed. This exhibit was wit- 
nessed by many people, but particularly by 
the children, who were by then as active 
as any of their parents in support of the 
movement. 

When the special town meeting was held 
in the fall the people were interested. The 
attendance was so heavy that the voting list 
had to be used to check off those who came 
and admit only voters. When business was 
started every seat was taken. There were 
other articles ahead, but by a vote of the 
meeting the playground question was taken 
up first, and the extensive report of the spe- 
cial committee was read throughout. 

This report was an interesting civic docu- 
ment. It called attention to the probable 
growth of the town, to its peculiar forma- 
tion, the centers of its present and probable 
development, the needs of its people, and 
particularly to the fact that large areas 
of marsh land had been purchased at low 
figures to be held till the town would lay 
sewers, construct streets and develop values. 
It was pointed out that the planning of the 
marsh lands by private owners was poorly 
done, that the lots were small, the houses 
already built poor, and that here was a 
chance for a development of which the town 
could ever be proud. 

Then came the recommendation that 
$75,000 be apropriated to buy a large area 
of this marsh land for playground purposes. 
There was but little discussion, and the 
motion was unanimously carried. By this 
action Winthrop puts herself among the 
enviable towns of the country. 


























Our Prize Essay Contests 


In our November issue a series of prizes 
was offered for the best essays by high-school 
pupils on “How I Can Help to Make My 
City Beautiful.” The first prize of $15 was 
won by E. A. Haslam, then of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., now of Portland, Ore. The winner of 
the second prize of $10 was Edna Anderson, 
of Helena, Mont. The third prize of $5 was 
awarded to Hjalmar Hasselquist, of Kanka- 
kee, Ill. The judges were Dr. John Quincy 
Adams and Mr. T. Commerford Martin, of 
our Advisory Board, and Mrs. Mary V. Ful- 
ler, of our editorial . 
staff. Their decision 
was not unanimous. 


Another Prize Contest 


In order further to 
awaken in school chil- 
dren an interest in 
civie affairs a second 
series of prizes will be 
offered for the best es- 
says on “What I Can 
Do to Keep My City 
Clean.” The contest 
will be open to chil- 
dren in the United 
States and Canada 
under sixteen years of 
age, and will close on 
March 31. One prize 
of $10 will be award- 
ed, one each of $5, $3 
and $2, and five of $1. 
Full details will be 
sent on application. 
If you know any 
bright girls and boys 
do them the favor of telling them of this 
contest, and let them read Professor Bailey’s 
article in the January issue. 


E. A. 
Winner of the First Prize 


The Essay That Won First Prize 


Although not the all-important and all- 
absorbing question before our city govern- 
ments to-day, that of beautifying the city 
is very important. It enters into most of 
the important ordinances, and plays a con- 
siderable part in the consideration of some. 

Among the things that tend to make a 
city beautiful are the paving and cleaning 
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of streets, beautifying of homes, erect 
of fine public buildings, a1 
of parks and pyblie squares. 

This short treatise is no 


may be done or what would be the labor 
time, and expense necessary for such a task 
but it is to tell merely how an livid 
an help in the work. 

lo me the most palpable way is by force 
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mple and personal influence. One 
may not be able to pave a 


street or 


a park or build a beautiful publie buildir 


but most any one 
able to eautify 
home i ‘ 
live het he owns 
or fre 3 ]j Le ean 


put in good walks, lay 


‘ 
alk 
beautiful lawn, 


out a 

sprinkling it here and 
there with flowers, 
shrubbery and trees 


and keep his house 
and yard in good trim. 
By doing this he sets 
a good example be- 
fore those about him, 
and soon his neighbors 
his 
place, will 
take some pride in 
their places and fix 
them up. In this way 
his street be- 
comes a beautiful res- 
The 
surrounding residence 
district will see it, 
take up the work, and 
in time the city will bloom out, beautiful, 
fresh, and green. 

Furthermore, he can make his influence 
felt by supporting all laws made in the in- 
terest of civic improvement. Suppose that 
an ordinance, for the improvement of streets 
and parks, and erection of public buildings 
or bridges, is submitted to the people for 
ratification. It will mean an increase in 
tax rates, and may weigh heavily upon the 
tax-payers; but should he grumble and find 
fault and refuse to vote for it? No. He 
should talk to his neighbors about it, en- 


beautiful 


seeing 


begin to 


soon 


idence avenue, 
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so h true, patriotic citizens. It is now for them 

to take up the work that is so near, and 

h h vhich by reas of the steadily increasing 

fori ilation, is so imperative. The city 

im cers can not do it all, neither can the 

1 lay ¢ provement societies, but I can do my 

club ear part, not perhaps in laying out avenues and 

ty by ] ling stately edifices, but in keeping my 

ge t le and heeding the “Keep off the 

Grass” signs. Then truly my city will be 

may t tiie re beautiful because I have lived 
mple. ¢ Once ear mes a day—Arbor Day 

when we all have a 


chance to set out trees 
and other plants. | 
want to make a better 
use of 
to 
thoroughly why it was 
set My 
yard need not be un- 
sightly, for there I can 
make use of inexpen 


time and 
understand 


this 
more 


aside. back 


sive, easily grown 


and = shrubs. 
Only a little care and 


be 


wild cl 


tlowers 


need 
pended, as 


money ex 
matis vines and syrir 


bushes grow wild 


ga 
in the mountains, and 
can very easily be 
transplanted. I cat 
heartily ree ommend 
this of 


ing to everyone 


garden 
be 


cause of the pleas- 


form 


" s _ ing results, and the 
moral and_ physical 

s as it enefits which are sure to follow. 
ens’ homes It is to trees that the New England vil 
hat only I « lares owe their chief attraction,—long rows 
ently u elms planted by our forefathers, who, with 
n cheerfully, rare intelligence, left this legacy to sueceed- 
t alley or g generations, to afford pleasure and to 
ng of ashes satisfy beauty-loving hearts. Too often our 
ist SO 1 Western cities have bare, unshaded walks, 
ive th the houses fronting the streets without 
mmon pt e strip of lawn or bed of flowers. | 


at least plant a few trees a year where 


ng and agricu everyone will see and enjoy them. In their 
ng practises, cham own way they will make my city more 
veak, and lived as__ beautiful. 
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Gleanings 


Treatment of a German Suburb 


Near the city of Eisenach, which is located 
in the heart of the Thuringian Forests, 
famous the world over for their arboreal 
beauty, is located the lovely valley called 
Johannistal, property of the State. It helpe | 
to make Eisenach attractive to tourists as 
well as to many people who chose this city 


mut the money necessary for this without 
some return, it decided to sell some parts 
for bulding lots. 

It was anxious to disturb the character 
and beauty of the valley no more than abso 
lutely necessary, and in order to accomplish 
that to the highest possible degree it offered 
a prize to architects and landseape garde 
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as their residence after having retired from 
business. 

Sut even States sometimes need money, 
and so this valley was sold to speculators, 
who, of course, in turn intended cutting it 
up into building lots and selling it for per- 
sonal profit to thé public at large. The 
municipality of Eisenach recognizing that 
it would be a terrible loss to the city de- 
cided to buy the property back from the 
speculators, but as it could not afford to pay 
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ers for a plan which would best solve the 
problem of furnishing the needed funds and 
yet secure permanently the beautiful Johan- 
nistal for its citizens and visitors. A great 
many answers were ‘received, and several 
prizes were awarded; and although the city 
could not adopt any one of the plans, not 
even the one receiving the first prize, in 
every detail, it accomplished just what it 
wished to by following some suggestions of 
each of the three successful competitors. 


(89) 
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The plan in its final form, as described 
in the Stadtebau, does not destroy the char- 
acter of the valley at all. It provides for 
fifty building lots so located and distributed 
as to give the whole landscape the aspect 
of a wooded valley with fields here and there, 
a lake, open lawns, and old-fashioned gar 
dens. It intact the “lovely 


Promenade” 
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which the projected villas and houses face. 
From it other streets and lanes run up and 
down hill, ending sometimes in public play- 
grounds, sometimes in parks or open spaces, 
which are to be adorned with here and there 
a monument, a public building, a church, a 
coffee-garden or other place of recreation or 
amusement dear to the German heart. 

The buildings themselves are all detached. 
nd the restrictions governing their erec- 
tion are most rigid. That they will all be 

istic and decorative, adding rather to the 
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ing the entire valley, ascending and descend- 
ing so gradually as to present no difficulty 
to pedestrians, never near enough to the 
public roads and highways to be disturbed 
by their noise and dust, widened here and 
there to give room for benches, or to enable 
the pedestrian to gain enchanting views of 
the lovely valley from the most advantage- 
ous points. Not to destroy any of the beau- 
ties of this Promenade was one of the main 
difficulties, but the problem has been solved 
in a way satisfactory to the city from a 
monetary standpoint, and to its inhabitants 
from their point of view. 

The plan provides for a new highway, 
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beauty of the landscape than detracting 
from it, is a foregone conclusion. 

The plan also provides for the reserva- 
tion of a large tract for a first class sana- 
tarium, for which the natural conditions, 
the remarkably pure air, the mild climate, 
furnish everything to make it attractive and 
successful. 

The entire undertaking most successfully 
combines the creating of a revenue with the 
conserving of a place of beauty and enjoy- 
ment; it is a lesson to the world at large, 
one which it is to be hoped other cities 
will profit by, even where conditions are not 
exactly similar. 
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Health Reforms in England 


During the four years that Mr. John 
Burns has been President of the Local 
Government Board, which is the Central 
Bureau of Health, England has _ been 
aroused to the wisdom of taking some ac- 
tive measures to add to her national 
strength by saving the lives of her citizens. 
The Municipal Journal of December 17 
records the passage of acts and introduc- 
tion of bills which should have, and in some 
cases already have had, important results. 
The Notification of Births Act requires 
registry of birth within 48 hours (instead 
of six weeks) after birth, thus giving timely 
opportunity for necessary counsel to 
mothers. The infant death rate, stationary 
for 65 years, has decreased about 30 per 
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cent in the last four years, and a further 
improvement is looked for when the Dairies 
and Milk Bill becomes a law. 

The Public Health (Regulations as to 
Food) Act and the Regulations as to Tuber- 
culosis are naturally of the utmost import- 
ance. The Housing and Town Planning 
Act, among other things, requires that dwel- 
lings of wage earners must not alone be 
“fit for human habitation,” when first oc- 
cupied, but must continue to be so kept 
by the landlord. It prohibits back to back 
dwellings and _ strictly regulates cellar 
dwellings. 

i) 
The Worst Form of Race Suicide 


In New York City one out of every seven 
babies born alive dies before it is a year 
old; yet, in this respect, New York com- 
pares favorably with other cities both in 
this country and in Europe. 

“A decline in the birth rate,” says Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, writing on “The 
Waste of Infant Life” in the Survey for 
December 4th, “can be contemplated with- 
out dismay”; but the effort of the medical 


expert and social economist should be to 
reduce “this waste of young human life to 
reasonable proportions,” and furthermore 
“not merely to prevent babies from dying, 
but to keep them well and increase their 
strength, to give them the best possible 
beginning for their lives.” 

Much can be done. The rate of infant 
mortality in New York decreased 43 per 
cent. in the 40 years succeeding the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Health in 1866, 
while the number of deaths under one year 
has actually decreased in the last fifteen 
years in spite of the enormous increase in 
population. 

A diagram analysing the causes of infant 
mortality in 44,000 cases indicates that a 
very large proportion of deaths are pre- 
ventable by proper and adequate nutrition 
and by such means as those adopted by our 
“efficient Board of Health,” in controlling 
serious epidemics, improving housing con- 
ditions, decreasing tuberculosis, providing 
summer outings, improving the quality of 
milk, increasing breathing spaces in the 
city, and in other ways raising the general 
standard of life. Proper care of the 
mother for even a few days before birth 
would do much to decrease the cases now 
classed as hopeless. 

w%e 
Arbor Gardens and Tent Life in Cities 

In Berlin several hundred thousand chil- 
dren are enabled to live in the open air in 
the summer, because the city uses every 
unused rod of land, divides it into plots of 
about a third of an acre each, which it 
rents for about 20 cents a month. Tem- 
porary houses are constructed by the ten- 
ants. The children are taught to make 
gardens of vegetables or flowers. The work 
is healthful, and also ennobling, teaching 
independence, self-respect, regard for the 
property of others and mutual helpfulness. 
A committee has charge of the gardens 
collectively, and where would-be garden col- 
onists are too poor to build and equip their 
arbors, assistance is given. Not only the 
poor take advantage of these arbors; they 
are rented also by tradesmen, laboring men 
and even civil officials of low degree. 

Other German municipalities have adop- 
ted the same plan, writes Bolton Hall in 
the World’s Work for December under the 
title “Homes in Waste Places.” In this 
country a few similar experiments have 
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been successfully tried, as Orchard Beach, 
Pelham Bay Park, New York, where tenting 
sites are furnished by the City on applica- 
tion; but in New York most of the vacant 
land is speculatively held and cannot be 
rented. 

wt 


Making Good Citizens out of Bad Boys 


It is difficult to imagine a more far-reach- 
ing social reform than that which had its 
birth, superficially by the merest chance, in 
the County Court at Denver ten years ago. 
It seemed almost an accident that Ben B. 
Lindsey, whose articles, The Beast and the 
Jungle, are now being published in Every- 
body’s Magazine, then a young man of 
thirty, was made county judge to complete 
an unexpired term, and that a poor mother, 
whose boy was being tried before him for 
stealing coal from a railroad, made such a 
terrible scene that the Judge felt impelled 
to find some way to avoid sending the child 
to jail. It was, however, years of thwarted 
effort to introduce political reforms that led 
Judge Lindsey to throw all his energies into 
the channel which this incident opened to 
him. He “began to think over this business 
of punishing infants as if they were adults, 
and of maiming young lives by trying to 
make the gristle of their unformed charac- 
ters carry the weight of our iron laws and 
heavy penalties.” He began “to frequent 
the jails in order to see how the children 
were treated there, to compile statistics of 
the cost to * * * society of this way of 
making criminals of little children.” 

The conditions in the jails, where young 
boys were detained with older criminals, 
were so indescribably awful that after a 
hard struggle Judge Lindsey succeeded in 
arousing a great wave of public indignation 
on the crest of which legislation was passed 
creating a Juvenile Court to which all chil- 
dren should be brought, with probation offi- 
cers having police powers, a Detention 
School, “and then we followed up with a 
demand for public playgrounds and public 
baths,” which took “two years of almost con- 
tinuous agitation.” Then followed the di- 
rect work with the children. 

“I found that when a boy was brought be- 
fore me I could do nothing with him until 
I had taken the fear out of his heart; but 
once I had gotten rid of that fear, I found— 


to my own amazement—that I could do any- 
thing with him.” 


The boy was made to feel that he was to 
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have a “square deal’; that he would be 
helped to be good rather than punished for 
doing wrong; that he was to be given an- 
other chance. Judge Lindsey appealed first 
to the loyalty of the children to each other 
or to “the gang,” which at first showed it- 
self in a refusal to “snitch,” or betray each 
other, then to their loyalty to himself, whom 
they had learned to trust and regard as 
their friend. 

Before the Detention School was estab- 
lished, juvenile criminals were sent to an 
industrial school at another place; to avoid 
expense to the city and the injurious inter- 
mediate detention in jail, Judge Lindsey 
tried sending the boys alone, with their own 
commitment papers. In eight years, out of 
507 cases, there were but five failures, and 
none of those outright. Judge Lindsey says: 

“The criminal law is founded on ven- 
geance. It treats all criminals as born crim- 
inals, incorrigible and unforgivable. It is 
designed to save property, not to save men; 
and it does neither; it makes more criminals 
than it crushes. I believe that the methods 
of our Juvenile Court could be applied to 
half the criminal cases on our calendars. 
The majority of our criminals are not born 
but made—and ill-made. They can be re- 
made as easily as the River Front gang was 
remade, if we used the methods of Christ- 
ianity on them and not those of a sort of 
fiendish paganism that exacts ‘an eye for an 
eye,’ and exacts it in a spirit of vengeance.” 


we 
A Mile-Long House 


Imagine a skyscraper a mile high laid 
upon its side on a country road, and you 
have the principle of Roadtown, a “con- 
tinuous house,” devised by Mr. Edgar S. 
Chambless, and described in the Review of 
Reviews for December. For the elevator is 
substituted a subway with monorail train 
service and a moving sidewalk. The com- 
munity will enjoy the most modern equip- 
ment, including electric power, light, gas, 
heat, hot and cold water, sewerage, irriga- 
tion, vacuum for sweeping, refrigeration, 
telephone, and message and parcel delivery. 
It is also proposed to have food, purchased 
at wholesale, prepared at certain points, and 
delivered to the individual dining rooms by 
special cars with warm and cold compart- 
ments, the dishes to be returned to the 
central serving station, thus eliminating 
much of the drudgery of housekeeping. 

Each house will have a reasonable amount 
of land for cultivation. It is estimated 
that a man may live in the country at the 
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rent now paid for second rate city apart- 
ments, and enjoy all the conveniences and 
many of the luxuries scarcely attainable by 
the highest grade of city apartment. 

The scheme has been worked out with 
great thoroughness. Mr. Edison has of- 
fered the use of his cement-poured house 
patents without royalty. The estimated 
cost of the first mile, consisting of 220 
houses, is $833,200. The fixed charges per 
year would be: labor, $13,060; coal, $5,000; 
interest at 5 per cent, $41,660; depreciation, 
$20,830; to which must be added insurance, 


Board of Estimate, and their expenditures 
and credit are thereby defined and limited. 
Comprehensive daily and monthly reports 
are rendered, and filed in the Comptroller’s 
office, constituting publie records. The re- 
cords are of four classes: (1) the original 
documents evidencing the transaction, kept 
on file, and from which entries are made 
in (2) a register, classified as to nature of 
documents and funds affected, and in (3) a 
detail or subsidiary ledger; (4) general 
ledgers containing controlling or summary 
accounts. Available funds are classified ac- 





OLD SYSTEM 
Average time 3 to 4 days 


C1) 
1 Register of Claims. Bureau of Audit 
2 Register of Warrants. Bureau of Bookkeeping, Dept. of Finance 
4 3 Blotter. Bureau of Bookkeeping. Dept. of Finance 
4 Chief Clerk and Assistant Deputy Anditor, Dept. of Finance for Signature 
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> Register of Warrants. Mayor's Office for Countersignatures 

t Chamberlain's Office, Check Signed 
Disbursing Cler' 

* Claimant Warrant Sent by Mai or Delivered in Person 

% Indexof Vouchers. Hallof Records Auditory of Disbursements 











taxes, and interest on land values. Each 
additional mile would diminish the relative 
cost of construction and maintenance. 


New York City’s Revision of Accounts 





The December Book-Keeper gives a resumé 
7 of a brief description issued by Herman A. 
Metz, at that time Comptroller of New York 
City, of the new system of accounting and 
reporting installed in his department, where- 
by responsibility for every transaction is 
located and the city protected against mis- 
use of specific funds. The different depart- 
ments must send particulars of their re- 
quirements for the ensuing year to the 





DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE COURSE TAKEN BY WARRANTS FOR SIGNATURE AND DISBURSEMENT 
UNDER THE OLD SYSTEM AS COMPARED WITH THE NEW 


cording to their source and the purpose for 
which they may be expended. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the gain in accur- 
cay, rapidity, simplicity and economy. 
Nine classes of records are eliminated, and 
a single writing is sufficient for the eight 
offices affected. 
w%e 
Exchange of Municipal By-Products 


The Municipal Journal and Engineer for 
December 15 contains part of a report by 
the Superintendent of Parks of Hartford, 
Mr. George A. Parker, in which he recom- 
mends an exchange of by-products between 
municipal departments. “The foundation 
upon which such an exchange rests seems 
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to be the fact, if it is a fact, that what 
are by-products and waste in one depart- 
ment are supplies to be purchased by an- 
other,” and that in the open market “no 
price is too small when the city wants to 
sell, and no price too large when the city 
wants to buy,” whereas an exchange be- 
tween departments requires only the desire 
to deal fairly. 

The Park Department, he says, could use 
manure from the Fire Department; leaves 
from the street trees; animal waste, such 
as dead horses and dogs; ashes from city 
buildings and schoolhouses; sweepings from 
asphalt pavements, garbage, and ashes and 
waste from private houses. In exchange it 
has to offer hay and bedding, wood from its 
trees, street trees for setting out; plants, 
trees, shrubs and vines for public buildings 
and grounds; sods and loams for public 
areas. me 


Cleveland’s Municipal Purchasing Department 


In the December 22d issue of the same 
publication A. R. Callow, Cleveland’s Pur- 
chasing Agent, estimates that his depart- 
ment saved the city in 1908 over $82,000, 
with a percentage of cost of operation to 
total disbursements of 0.89 per cent. 

All expenditures except for payrolls and 
under formal contracts, are made through 
the department. The Purchasing Agent has 
one assistant and three buyers, and to each 
is assigned a certain class of goods, so that 
he may become expert in that line. Other 
departments furnish written requisitions 
for supplies, and in making purchases the 
market is canvassed, price and quality alone 
controlling. 

The following is one of several transac- 
tions given to illustrate the methods of the 
department and the resulting economy: 

“A requisition was recently received from 
one of the three bath houses for 75 dozen 
towels. It was held in the Purchasing De- 
partment until a canvass of other depart- 
ments could be made to ascertain their 
wants for towels of the same kind. The re- 
sult was that the order could be made large 
enough to permit purchase of the towels 
direct from the mills at $1.20 per dozen, as 
against $1.50 per dozen, the lowest price ob- 
tainable for smaller quantities.” 

w%e 
A City With a General Manager 

The same publication in its issue for 
December 29, relates how the Council of 
Staunton, Va., a city of about 12,000, 
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thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing 
government, where everybody’s business was 
nobody’s business, hit upon the expedient 
of appointing a salaried officer whose entire 
time should be devoted to the city’s affairs, 
and in a broad and simple ordinance created 
the office of General Manager. 

Staunton has for two years been run as a 
strictly business corporation would be run. 
The Mayor corresponds to the President; 
the general manager is the executive and 
business manager; the Council, correspond- 
ing to the Board of Directors, “adopts the 
ordinances, fixes the rate of taxation and 
formulates the policy.” 

Mr. John Crosby, President of the Com- 
mon Council, who writes the article, says: 

“It has not only been a complete success 
in every particular, but has produced better 
results in a shorter time than was anticipat- 
ed by its most enthusiastic supporters.” 

Streets have been markedly improved, 
expenses greatly reduced, purchases for the 
different departments standardized; citizens 
having business with the city always know 
to whom to go; and responsibility is fixed. 
Due credit is given to the General Manager, 
Mr. Charles E. Ashburner, who is, as should 
be the case in small cities, a practical 
engineer. 

we 


The Overworked Voter 


A New York primary ballot containing 
the names of 835 candidates; a Chicago 
ballot 2 feet 2 inches by 18.5 inches; a 
Portland, Oregon, ballot presenting besides 
25 candidates for six offices, 35 legislative 
propositions; a series of nine elections within 
one year in Sioux City, illustrate what 
Charles A. Beard means by “The Ballot’s 
Burden,” in the December Political Science 
Quarterly. 

What wonder that a test made in one 
of the most independent assembly districts 
of Brooklyn disclosed ignorance of the 
names of such newly elected officers as 
state treasurer, alderman, assemblyman and 
surrogate, on the part of from 65 to 87 per 
cent of the voters examined! 

The enormous multiplication of elective 
officers, in an attempt to make the govern- 
ment purely representative, and the com- 
plicated machinery for nominations, con- 
fuse the average voter, and make an elec- 
tion, with its lucrative offices and valuable 
privileges, the prize of the party machine 
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and political expert rather than an expres- 
sion of the sovereign will of the people. 


The root of the trouble is the complexity 
of our system; its remedy simplification. 
A return to the short ballot is the first step, 
giving the governor of a state power to 
appoint all executive officials, as the presi- 
dent appoints heads of departments, central- 
izing power but at the same time unifying 
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administration and fixing responsibility. 
Commission government is an extreme form 
of simplification, which might easily be 
carried too far. The lengthening of terms 
of office, and separating of elections would 
also lighten the burden. A tendeney to 
adopt one or more of these remedies is be- 
ginning to show itself, particularly in the 
North and East. 








Books for 


Town Planning, Past, Present and Possible * 

Town planning has been systematically 
studied only during the last half of the 
19th century, and the technical literature 
on the subject is almost exclusively Ger- 
man and French; no general literature has 
yet appeared in England. Whether or not 
the absence of books accounts for lack of 
interest, Mr. Triggs, who, as holder of the 
Godwin Bursary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, has had exceptional op- 
portunities to study the most beautiful con- 
tinental cities, writes of his own country: 

“From one end of Great Britain to the 
other, with the exception of a few cities 
such as Edinburgh, there is hardly a single 
really good example of town planning.” 

The subject of town planning falls 
naturally into two classes: the modification 
of existing cities to meet modern require- 
ments, and the projection of a new town 
or city upon such lines that its develop- 
ment may be beautiful, sanitary, convenient 
and unlimited. Paris and Washington are 
chosen as types. 

“The systematic method pursued in Paris 
is worthy of close attention. In the first 
place an official plan is kept up of the whole 
city, and all schemes of contemplated im- 
provements involving in any way the beauty 
-of the city, whether it be in the laying out 
of an important public street, or in drafting 
new building regulations or the situation of 
an important work of art, are reported upon 
by special commissions of experts at the 
call of the Prefecture of the Seine. Artists, 
whether they be painters, sculptors or archi- 
tects, consider it an honor to serve on these 
commissions and give the best of their abil- 
ity to the public service without remuner- 
ation. * * * In street improvements no se- 
cret is made of their direction and extent, 


* By H. Inigo Triggs, A. R. I. B. A., Methuen 
& Co., London, 1909. 


Crown octavo, 354 pp.; 15s. 
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and proposed widenings and new streets are 
clearly marked on the large scale maps 
issued by the Service du Plan de Paris * * * 
even although it may be twenty years be- 
fore the changes can be carried out. Own- 
ers of property cannot sell the land sched- 
uled, and must submit for approval plans 
of any alteration they propose to make to 
their buildings. It thus becomes impossible 
for any new building or costly alteration to 
be erected or carried out upon land that will 
be ultimately required.” 

Three types of city plans are (1) the 
radial or spider’s web; (2) the rectangular 
or chessboard; and (3) a combination of 
the two. The radial type is most common 
in Continental cities, of which Berlin is a 
striking example; the “chessboard,” the 
more ancient of the two, has been almost 
invariably adopted in America and new 
colonies generally, and has many serious ob- 
jections. The third class is particularly 
adaptable to the addition of new areas to 
old cities. But 

“ “Success in town planning’ says Stiibben, 
‘is more likely to be attained by seeking 
out the natural topographical conditions. A 
full consideration for the levels, roads and 
boundaries must be the basis upon which all 
schemes must rest, and these considerations 
can only be kept out of account if they be- 
come antagonistic to the legitimate require- 
ments of traffic and town extension, or for 
economic or aesthetic reasons. The closer a 
town plan adheres to the natural conditions, 
the more original and attractive it will be.’” 

An extremely interesting and valuable 
portion of the book from the American 
standpoint is that which treats of the cir- 
culation of traffic and street planning. Re- 
lief from undue congestion is a vital ele- 
ment in the prosperous development of a 
city. Besides systems of subways, various 
expedients discussed are superimposed 
streets, so that crossings are at different 
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elevations; streets radiating from central 
focal points, as railroad stations and mar- 
kets; the gyratory or tangential system of 
traffic where there are spacious junctions; 
streets broad enough to permit subdivision 
for various rates of speed. Thus Adolfs 
Allee at Wiesbaden, 11715 feet in width, 
has provision for street cars, motors, eques- 
trians, vehicles, and pedestrians, separated 
by rows of trees. 

To the practical American mind streets 
are regarded simply as a means of getting 
from one place to another; with boundless 
areas, we make them as narrow as possible. 
We build magnificent and costly buildings 
and put them where they can never be seen. 

















MAA OD ON COMES ees — 
THE Aereok ERED : — 
SHOWING THE EFFECT OF PLACING A MONL- 


MENTAL BUILDING ON, AND OFF, THE 
CROWN OF A RISE 


We are at the very threshhold of street 
architecture; the treatment of the street 
for its effect upon the eye, the use of 
eurved lines, consideration of width and 
proportion, uniformity of building fronts, 
vistas, trees, street gardens, artistic illumin- 
ation, colonnades and facades, covered 
streets such as the Galleria Vittorio Eman- 
uele at Milan, embankments, the superiority 
of the concave grade, leading up to some 
monument or striking building—all have 
been unconsidered in most of our cities. 
“Magnificent examples of such streets are 


to be seen in the Avenue des Champs Ely- 
sées, Paris, or the Via Nazionale in Rome. 
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The former is a striking example of master- 
ly town planning. The summit of the 
Champs Elysées is covered by the Arc de 
Triomphe, which forms the focal point of a 
splendid system of radiating avenues; the 
vista from the Place de la Concorde, when 
lit up by hundreds of lamps in the evening, 
is unrivalled by any roadway in Europe.” 

German municipalities have been espe- 
cially far-sighted in building with a view 
to and making provision for future ex- 
pansion. The policy adopted by Vienna 
may well be quoted: 

“In order to make ample provision for the 
future growth, and both to regulate the ex- 
pansion of the suburbs and to preserve the 
charms of the landscape surroundings, a 
great effort has been made to acquire a 
broad belt of land known as the Wald und 
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\ODLFS-ALLEE, WIESBADEN 
Wiesengurtel, at a cost of about 50,000,000 
kr., which sum it is proposed to raise by 
means of a loan. Much of the land then 
acquired will be available for building pur- 
poses, and a splendid driving road will be 
provided through the entire belt, with superb 
panoramic views of the city and the Danube. 
This road will be joined to the city by a 
series of connecting thoroughfares. By this 
far-sighted policy Vienna will eventually be- 
come one huge garden city, within well de- 
fined boundaries and with ample means of 
communication between all parts of the 
suburbs and the Ringstrasse.” 


The 173 illustrations, consisting of plans, 
diagrams and photographs, add much by 
way of help and suggestion, and make the 
work attractive to the general reader as 
well as to the planner of towns. 




















The Question Box 


{Readers are invited to submit any questions falling within the scope of the maga- 


zine. 
readers is requested, so that as much information as possible may be elicited for the 
benefit of inquirers. ] 


ANSWERS 


1. Birmingham, Ala.—lIn your issue of Jan- 
uary I note the valuable answer given by 
Mr. Robinson to inquiry emanating from 
Birmingham, Ala., as to laying out a tract 
of 250 acres of land, as a model industrial 
townsite. 

The writer does not wish to criticise, but 
rather to endorse much of the admirable 
ideas given on this matter by Mr. Robinson. 
One or two points, however, occur as possi- 
bly of general interest; first, an area of 
250 acres would give a plat of 3,300 feet 
square, in which it would be 3/10 of a mile, 
or 1,600 feet, from a central point to the 
outer edges. 

If the 250 acres is considered as the nu- 
cleus of what may become a much larger 
community, it might be treated from a dif- 
ferent standpoint than if the 250 acres were 
to be laid out regardless of possible future 
growth of adjoining territory. If the future 
is to be discounted with the idea of a con- 
siderably greater growth, a large portion of 
the 250 acres might well be considered lia- 
ble to become business section, and a present 
layout might have that possibility in mind. 

We have many examples in medium sized 
and larger cities, where streets originally in- 
tended as residential have had to be used for 
business purposes under many disadvan- 
tages, but necessity knows no law, and the 
march of business has taken such residen- 
tial streets and used them as best it could. 

I would call attention to the suggestion 
made in your previous communication of 
non-arterial streets being made as narrow 
as 36 feet between property lines. It has 
been my privilege for some years past, to 
live on a rather select street, only 300 feet 
long, and 40 feet wide. I think even for so 
short a residential street, that 40 feet be- 
tween property lines, is at least 10 feet too 
narrow. It gives a roadway too narrow to 
be convenient for turning heavy coal teams, 
automobiles, etc., not to mention moving 
vans. While such occurrences do not hap- 
pen every day, they come sufficiently often 
to be something of a nuisance. 

Another line of objection is that in warm 
weather, when residents are frequently gath- 
ered on their verandas, with a street only 36 
feet wide, the families on opposite sides of 
the streets, would seem to be in each others 
front yard. We certainly find it so. 

If the houses are set well back from the 
street, as they should be, it seems unneces- 
sary to restrict the main front entrance 
street to anything so small as 36 feet in 
width. In other words, if 80 feet is to be 
left between houses, at least 50 feet of it 


The editors will endeavor to see that they are answered; but the codéperation of all 


is better dedicated to a street. Still more 
is this true if houses are to be placed with 
100 feet between them. 

This earth is not so small as to warrant 
the layout of new communities with-streets 
less than 50 feet in width, except in rare 
cases, where they may serve as back en- 
trances or alley ways. 

Allotments for playgrounds and open 
squares are, of course, important, but should 
be obtained without such sacrifice as re- 
ducing street width under 50 feet. If at the 
place in question, no attempt is to be made 
to discount future probabilities beyond the 
limit of the 250 acre tract, room for squares 
and playgrounds can easily be provided, de- 
pending of course upon the topography, 
somewhat towards the outer edges of the 
plat, and yet where they will be within 600 
feet of the population which would use them. 

There should of course, be provided one 
or several large spaces in the central por- 
tion of the plat to be maintained as im- 
portant civic centers. 

Thirty years experience as an engineer, 
much of the time connected with municipal 
work, and all the time interested in the 
same as a citizen, with stingy narrow streets 
in some New England cities, has so im- 
pressed upon me their evils that I wish to 
protest, like the total abstinence advocate, 
against land proprietors being persuaded by 
any temptation to take the “first drink,” by 
laying out what may be a decent alley way 
for a front entrance street for any property 
that it is hoped may become valuable in the 
future. 

For the interest of the originator of a 
plat, it is about the most injudicious ap- 
parent gain of available area that can be 


devised. 
EDWIN P. DAWLEY. 
Providence, R,. I. 


2. Dallas, Tex.—The Oberbiirgomeister of 
Cologne supplies the following information: 

“The building code in force in our city 
only regulates the size of space to be left 
open for courts or yards. As far as corner 
buildings are concerned, the location of 
these courts is left to the discretion of the 
owner, but it must be so arranged that the 
buildings to be erected receive sufficient 
light and air from these courts. Generally 
the courts are located in the rear of the 
buildings, that is, not facing the street. 
Sometimes, however, these face the street 
and are located between the corner house 
and the next house in the street. In this 
case it is cut off from the street by a wall. 
These cases, however, are rare because it 
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affects the looks of the street front. They 
are only permitted if this is the only way 
to permit an advantageous use of the build- 
ing lot, as is the case generally on very 
sharp street corners.” 


we 

4. Oneida, N. Y.—Your correspondent asks 
for general information as to different 
methods of eliminating grade crossings. 
The proper method of doing such work, in 
almost any location, is so very largely de- 
pendent upon local conditions that general 
statements are liable to be misleading, even 
to engineers who have not had experience 
in special grade crossing work through first 
class communities. Nevertheless some gen- 
eral principles may be stated, the applica- 
tion of which, however, to special cases, 
should be entrusted to engineers of large 
experience in such work. 

With regard to different general methods, 
there would seem to be only two, rather 
than four, namely: to carry the streets over 
the tracks or the tracks over the streets. 
In many considerable projects it may well 
happen that one method should be adopted 
on one portion of the work, and the other 
method on another portion. 

A proper study of the situation should 
have as its foundation to secure the best 
possible lines and grades for both the rail- 
road and the streets, and such a result can 
usually be arrived at if the problem is ap- 
proached in the proper spirit, and not as is 
too often the case with the idea on one side 
that the best possible conditions for streets 
shall be insisted upon without regard to 
the disadvantages that may be imposed up- 
on the railroad, or when the contrary is 
assumed, and from what is sometimes the 
railroad standpoint an attempt be made to 
secure the very best possible lines and 
grades for the railroad, practically disre- 
garding street conditions. These opposite 
standpoints are both wrong, and in the end 
frequently injudicious for both parties. 

The writer has a case in mind, where 
an important railroad passing through a 
large city, where there are several danger- 
ous grade crossings, already surmounts an 
elevation of some 10 feet. Some parties 
have claimed that the tracks should be 
further elevated (it is true with quite long 
approaches) by an additional amount of 
about 15 feet passing over the streets. A 
little thought will show the many disad- 
vantages of having a four track railroad, 
with perhaps two hundred trains per day, 
going through the center of a considerable 
city with the motive power on every train 
working well up to its maximum limit, on 
account of the extra grade to be sur- 
mounted. With coal burning locomotives 
the extra noise, volume of smoke, and other 
disadvantages disturbing, both in the quiet 
night and the busy day, the peace and com- 
fort of the neighborhood for a strip perhaps 
a half mile wide would constitute a perma- 
nent nuisance in the community, as well 
as adding expense for operation to the rail- 
road. On the other hand, in the location re- 


ferred to, depressing the tracks and im- 
proving the alignment, as much as feasible, 
would constitute a permanent improvement 
of great value to the railroad, and add peace 
and comfort to the community. The whole 
matter is still pending in this case. 

The writer is familiar with another some- 
what similar instance, on another import- 
ant four track railroad, through a com- 
munity much smaler than the one first re- 
ferred to. In this second case the railroad 
tracks have been depressed something like 
20 to 25 feet, reducing the summit height 
by that amount, and carrying the streets 
over the tracks, substantially at former ex- 
isting grades. 

This second situation was at a place 
where the streets and the tracks, as they 
formerly stood, were practically on a level 
plain. A casual examination of the situa- 
tion, without thorough examination of rail- 
road grades, etc., in both directions, might 
have indicated to engineers inexperienced 
in railroad work a scheme for partially 
elevating the tracks and partially depress- 
ing the streets, which very possibly would 
have been a cheaper method than that 
adopted. Such a method would have en- 
tailed permanently on the railroad com- 
pany and a suffering community the disad- 
vantages of difficult and expensive railroad 
operation, as well as probable discomforts 
of what, unless very thoroughly planned and 
constructed, often becomes something like 
sink holes on depressed streets, unless 
proper drainage is amply provided for. 

On a level plain of large extent the near- 
est general statement that can be made, 
with regard to method, would seem to be 
that the party which is on top, that is the 
streets, if they go over the tracks, or the 
tracks if they go over the streets, might 
be considered to be left in the best position 
for itself, if disregarding the other interest, 
which however, should never be done by 
either side. 

In the study of such problems it is al- 
most of equal interest to both parties that 
the situation be so left at completion of 
the work that existing and prospective man- 
ufacturing sites can readily be provided 
with proper private track facilities, etc. 

In cases where tracks go over streets, 
communities should insist on proper grades, 
light, drainage and head-room for such 
streets, and substantial waterproof ballast 
floors carrying the tracks over the streets. 

In conclusion, it is true that there are 
important general principles influencing 
the proper planning of grade crossing elim- 
ination work, but such general principles 
are so much influenced by local conditions 
that it often is difficult to point out where 
general principles have prevailed over local 
conditions in making the plans. The term 
local, for a true interpretation, may call for 
consideration by competent experts of con- 
ditions a long distance, possibly several 
miles, either side of the grade crossing di- 


rectly involved.  pnwIN P. DAWLEY 


Providence, R. I. 
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Spalding All-Steel Playground Apparatus| 














Outfitted by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


LADDERS and POLES 
| TEETER LADDERS 


Drop Forged Steel Link 
. SWINGS—Ball Bearings 





be sent on request 





FLEXIBLE LADDERS . Al] STEEL - 


| 


PLAY TIME—a handsome booklet of photographs, will 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 
Gymnasium Contract Department, CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Designed Scientifically 

Constructed Perfectly 

All of Steel 

All Hot Galvanized 

Abuse-proof — Weather- 
proof 

















{Spalding All-Steel Playground Apparatus 
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Great Achievement 


—— : 


BOND PAPER from WHEAT STRAW 


Hlundreds of thousands of acres have annually been stripped of their forests 








to furnish pulp with which to make paper. At the rate of consumption at the 
present time it is only a question of a short time before all forest reserves will 
be depleted. This condition has been so apparent that the government is making 
extreme efforts to conserve her forests. Since pulp and paper mills have been 


this condition, it has for some time been 


responsible in a large measure for 
known that some method must be invented whereby paper could be made of 
some other material. A substitute has been discovered. <A first-class paper 
can now be made from rye and wheat straw, and 1s equal to any bond paper on 
the market. 


Opportunity for Investors 


This company owns and controls this process. An experimental run was re- 


le at the mills of a well-known paper company, and the product was 


cently mas 
so satisfactory that the leading pulp dealer in this country placed an order for 
six hundred tons weekly, this order to take effect as soon as mill is in operation. 
\ company was recently formed, which took over the perpetual rights to use 
this process, and is now disposing of a block of stock to erect a mill. The profits 
from bona-fide orders on hand will pay regular and substantial dividends. But 
the company will not stop with one mill. Subsidiary companies will be formed, 
and the control will be in the hands of this, the parent company. We wish to 
place in the hands of investors details of this process, together with a full state- 


ment of its future possibilities. May we forward information? 


Use Coupon for Particulars 





National Pulp Company 
Room 9/1, 949 Broadway, New York 








Gentlemen: J/ am interested and would be pleased to receive details of your proposition. 


Name . Street - 





Cy... State paiapabivaaiais dimanei 
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“ Twelve years’ wear not 
one cent’s worth of repair.” 








A customer writes: ‘‘The 6-inch Ericsson Hot-Air Pumping 
Engine furnished to the writer by you about twelve years ago has 
given excellent satisfaction; not one cent’s worth of repairs has 
ever been needed by it.’ 





Certainly no stronger statement washers, a Hot-Air Pump will 
could be made as to the wearing outlast a generation of users. ‘Thus 
quality of a Hot-Air Pump. This purchasers are assured freedom 
durability is the result not only of | from expensive repairs, which are 
care in manufacture, but is largely the usual accompaniment of all 
due to its simplicity of construc- elaborate or intricately constructed 
tion and operation. ‘The Hot-Air machines. 

Pump differs from a steam-engine The Hot-Air Pump is small, in- 
in that it is a machine of few parts conspicuous, and portable. It can 
and of low not of high power; the — be tucked away in a corner of your 
power generated being just suf- cellar, in the barn or woodshed; no 
ficient for its particular purpose, elaborate structure is required, such 
i.e., the pumping of water; there- as a wind-mill tower. You simply 
fore its parts are subject to no lay a pipe to the nearest or most 
pressure, such as is present in a convenient well, spring, or running 
steam-engine. With ordinary care brook and there you are, with your 
such as oiling, cleaning oceasion- water delivered in abundance every 
ally, and the replacing of worn day in the year. 








upon the pump you SERIDER or BEEERICSSON rice 


This name protects you against worthless imitations. W es n so sit- 
uated that you cannot personally inspect the pump before ordering. 
write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a 
reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine 
pump. Over 40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 


Write for Catalogue A.C., and ask for reduced price-list. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
Franklin Street, Bos 
Dearborn Street, Chicag A 
North 7th Street, P lelphia f 
ENGINE C0. : Pate Street, sydney, N. 8. W \ 
“99 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W = 


(Also builders of the new ‘‘Reeco’’ Electric Pumy.) Hot-Air Pump 
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We Can Help You 











| 


Somewhere in Your Business— 





Perhaps in an audit. We are awarded most of the 
important contracts-—large and small—and no detail, even the 
smallest, escapes our report. 

Perhaps in an appraisal. Our appraisals are especially 
thorough and painstaking. If you are thinking of enlarging 
your equipment—our development report will save lost motion. 

We prepare methods by which the greatest efficiency is 
secured from employees—training them in the knowledge and 
application of plans. And we do this without disturbing their 
producing power or ercating friction or unevenness during 
the installation. 

No devices, no printing, no machinery. We sell services 
only. The fees charged are moderate. The officers of this 
Company will be glad to serve you. Write them for further 
information. 


Universal Audit Company 


SINGER BUILDING - - - NEW YORK 


ArtTuHuR Terry, President W. J. Ecx, Treasurer 


W. M. WiuuiaMs, General Manager and Secretary 
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Protection Against FIRE 


For Both Your City and Your Home 















Our engines are indorsed by the United States Gover 


stalled in Government buildings at Washington Could there 


proof of efficiency, simplicity nd economy? \ d 


conviction of superiority every time We'll gladly 


All Styles for Fire Department Use 
_ ; Operated by 
- Compressed Air 


Combination Hose and Chemical Engine 











We also Manufacture a 

Combination Hose Wagon. 
Light Hand Engine, and Two- 
Wheel Hand Engine, 








Also Stationary Chemical Fire Engines 


For Public Buildings, Schools, Theatres, 
Factories, Fine Country Residences, Summer Hotels, 
Country Clubs, Private Yachts, etc. 





A woman or a child can instantly stop the flames’ headway \ chemi 
cal solution, containing no injurious ingredient, is delivered full-force 
on the fire. The peace of mind given by knowledge of full protection 
is worth the cost. Interest your school board—the children’s safety 
demands it. 


Kanawha Chemical Fire Engine Manf’g Co. 
72 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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Member American 

Dawley, E. P., “Society C. E. 
ferminal Facilities Transportatior Grade Cross 
gt nat Punnel Dock | l ts 


Ranican |} PROVIDEN¢( R. I 











Albright & Mebus 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 








Curtis, Henry S., Ph.D. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 











Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladio Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
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ADD OR SUBTRACT— QUICK 
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BASSETT 
ADDER 


$1 $1 


Does This Work For You 


Rapidly — Accurately — Handily 
Capacity $999,999.99 


Here's the Adding Machine for you—most 
practical Adder and Subtracter sold at 
uuywhere near its price. Lasts indefi- 
nple in operation—gives correct 


t every time. 3 cost in « 





S 


Saves it 


sa g of time. Money back in- 

f not as represented After 

k's use you wouldn't be without 

for many times its cost. Agents wanted. 


Send $1.00 Today 
J. H. BASSETT & CO. 


Dept. 3 543 Aldine Square 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trees Respond Qui 
to Proper Treatment 


Have Your Trees  ,..2°¥.72%, have wounds or 
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Examined— Now! °3),!°cu8\ 
hands ok of tree lore and tree facts. shows 
wavs in wi tree may jured unto death 
proper met 1 { curing t e ill. If you 
ow trees, 1 r wel i iree copy of 
this book. Send us your nd address for 
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DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO 
372 Basswood Street, KENT, OHIO 
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It’s Almost Human 
The Meacham Addressing Machine 
Ask Us Why ? 


Give us your attention so we 











rive you the facts, and we 


vill convince you that the 
MEACHAM ADDRESSING 
MACHINE will save money 

r every company not already 


sing 1t. 


i 
apted for handling the 
mailing and billing lists of gas, 


ae ; ‘ 7 
This addressing machine is spe- 
ade 


cially 


electric, water and telephone 
companies, especially when same 


names are used often 


With our machine from 20,000 
to 75,000 pieces of mail matter 
can be addressed in a working 
day. With simple hand feed 
3,000 names an hour can be 
printed at a cost of 5 cents a 


thousand 


Our machine reduces the cost of 


addressing 90 per cent. under 





other systems. The  stenog- 
rapher makes the stencils and the office boy ins the machine. 
The stencils are so devised that they form a perfect eard index syster The 


practically indestructible from ordinary 


A postal card mentioning this magazine will bring you special attention and ALL the 


facts. 


GEORGE W. MEACHAM, President 


MEACHAM ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


180 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 





Write for our Special Thirty Days Offer — January 28th to February 28th 
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WALSH | 
WINDOW 
TENT 


WALSH 
WINDOW 
TENT 


























We want to show yow how thoroughly practical it is to receive all the 
benefits of out-of-door sleeping with the face, only, coming in contact 
with the crisp, out-door air—enjoying the comforts of a warm room, 
protected from drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or screws to mar the 
woodwork—can be instantly adjusted to any window. 
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Write to-day for free b et, “What Fresh Air Will Do.” and full particulars of our 


0-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


CABINET MFG. C0., 3235 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Superior Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths 
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BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Tables 





1°° DOWN 


Puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15 


$2 a month pays balance _ 
Higher priced tables on correspondingly easy terms 
We supply all cues, balls, etc., FREE 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


’ The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a 
scientifically built Combination Table, adapted for the most expert play. It may 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on legs or stand. 

, When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 


NO RED TAPE.—On receipt of first installment we will ship table. 


Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund 
money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 145 Spring Street, Portland, Maine 
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What Can be Accomplished in a Lifetime 


ANDREW CARNEGTI 





CHARLEMAGNI TOWER 


CHARLES MW SCHWAR 
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How to Organize and 


m You can learn Finance—the master science. 
You can know all that Business and Finance 
Publ hing 4¢ ompany has prepared, comprising 


A Complete Course in Practical Finance 


RICAN CITY 










Corporation 


He had lied finance to advantage. 


Iwo men in a New England town not a hun- 
from New York started with nothing 

It was not patented or protected 
iny way, vet they raised $70,000 on it within 


two years, 











Chey had studied finance to 






udvantage. 











Names cannot be publicly given for obvious 
reasons, but the above citations are founded on 









realms of finance 
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If you don’t know the difference between a 
ock and a bond you still know enough to know 
things are among the very ordinary 


possibilities of financial life. 










The papers and magazines tell vou that. Tom 


Lawson I told you how he has seen men make 
millio n a night—and the relation has been 
tru Charles Russell in Everybody's Magazine 
! hown vou how Whitney, Ryan and others 
| ‘ juired valuable properties, literally with 


ir knowledge of finance. 
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Use This panei vm Further Information 


Pewee eees & Om me See ery 


= The Business and Finance Publishing Company, 


119 Nassau Street, New York: Ac 
Send me Free of all charge and entirely without obliga 
: my part your Brochure on the Art of Financiering 
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Dont Miss It—Saves You S65 


Special Limited Offer to American City Readers 
of 300 Latest 


_ MODEL & AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS 


his special offer gives you a high-grade 
ard ret es has ever been sold, and on 
$100 machines at high speed, and is covered 


has every essential feature; 1200 cumbersome 


chines have been eliminated. Its simplicity of 
little levers, bars, screws and springs whi n 
equaled offer The absence of all these 

12 pounds t's the only high grade ma ne 


superiority is the 
at can be del 
ompact 


American 
any sroke tl! 
iency and « 


single type-bar- 
ivered on the key 


The $100 Machine 








Universal Keyboard 

Print from Ribbon 

Type Bar Machines 

Adaptability for 
tapid Work 

Various Degrees of 
Complicated 
Mechanism 

High Quality of 
Work 

Carriage Action on 
Some, Light; 


Others Cumber- 
some 

Port ibility Impos- 
sible When Con- 
venience is Con- 
sidered 

Durability Varied 

Two-Color Ribbon 
Shift only on 
some ; 


A few have Tabula- 
ted Indicator 


Price, $100 








You have the choice of 
3 styles of type: Large 
for public speakers, me- 
dium for business, elite 
fer personal correspond- 
ence. 


e asy 


“et arz 
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American Typewriter Company, 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


ise ave shipped to me for 5 days’ free trial one 
A. moc del American Typewriter offered in ‘‘The American 
City,”’ the regular price of which is $5 I authorize you to 


do this with the understan ding that if I am not satisfed 


if the machine is not satisfactory to me, I am to fy y 
Within 5 days to that effect, and hold same subje y 
order or deliver it to the express agent corefully ked 
you may direct, or, if I de ‘ide to keep it, am to pay $5 
after 5 days and $5 per month until the full speeial price of 
$35 is paid, m ine to somain ye yur property until paid for 
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The $50 American 


E—3S0 Has the American 
Se Does the American 
So Is the American 
Speed Unlimited on 
\nu rican 
1200 Less Parts on 
the American 








Perfectly Aligned, 
Clear-cut Impres- 
sion from Amer- 
ican 

Extremely Light, 
Ball-bearing Car- 
riage on the 
American 

Fewer Parts, Less 
Weight 

One-piece Bar, Less 


Complex, Longer 
Life 
Two Color Ribbon Shift 


Tabulating Indica- 
tor on Every 
American 


Special Price, $35 


Each machine has rub- 
ber dust cover, oil type 
brush and full directions 
for using Handsome 
enameled metal case, 
$2.50 extra; canvas 
traveling case, $5 extra. 








TUL, oere’ say 0o, Bll out the attaches 


We w ship you an 


\ ican F, O, I a I tin y give the 
severest t can, not si al aS 

€ 1 hy P of o ly € rv r ' it, 
its efficier compactness, its superior finish and its high 
speed If tl aC sa we i l " ! ly 
sa . kee t, send s $5 as a first pa r $35 all 
i imp, t ba e€ you can pay at $5 a mor f six 

) i! « nl ill + j ] 

n s I t de it f ‘ a nl ft c on 
Ww eference The machine will answer 1¢ ns. 
Specify the of type you wish and if y 4 ard 
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A Work of Civic Usefulness 


Uy ras »f fitty of these Chapter Houses 


have ready wen erected, are in course of 





Womar Leag yt nd ele y y ire arranged for, and the number 
thy F { { n wv ti eres constantly being added to. Ther ire dif 
C] ‘ Club) House \ ferent types of Chapter Houses to fit varying 
} ve vo han eve reasing member hip ind population requirem nts, and 
of these « special plans ar drawn 
{ ly v ected " to contorm with special 
‘ the t Commended to Women Everywhere” conditions, They range in cost 
he | i rf from $1,500.00 to SI 1,000.00 and 
ym ¢ ) t the upward, The interiors are 
League mer hiy ! attractively furnished in Mis 
fluence tl mag t ‘ sion, with massive, cheery 
busine ind educat or = Fireplaces, and the Furniture, 
gril destined t e the Rugs, Lighting Fixtures, etc., 
greatest na most effi it are in Arts ind Crafts 
e fore the lan the designs. 
| mut of those condi The engraving above illus 
tion ot te renee cl re 


ind) refinement without which 





trates the Type II Chapter 


House, costing $2,500.00. This 








no permanent uplift in home l type of Chapter House was 
and community life is possible. een ae ae built for the Edwardsville, 
rhe two prime objects of the pleasure Illinois Chapter, and is re- 
great League ire wider Edu Ww oO e a ferred to in the letter from 
cational Opportunity ind f the President of that Chapter 
Higher Social life In pursu = printed herewith. 
ance of the second of the two — fu Since membership in the 
obj ec ts the League build und ‘ Agnes K. McKee ‘President Le ague for life, costs no 
compl tely furnishes. in nt Terry Chapter, Edwardsville, tlinois money, and these cosy build- 
community where there ire ings are provided for local 


ufficient members (from 15 up), a substantial, 


irchitecturally beautiful, roomy ind artistic 


building which is turned over to the local or 


ganization for its exclusive use in holding social 
gatherings, and for club purposes 


The local organization of the League is put 


to no expense whatever for its Chapter House 


—even a maintenance fund is provided by the 
central organization 


Chapters of the League without expense to 
them, the way is easily open to any ‘Town 
or City, or Circle or Club of Women, to 
obtain one of them. 

Full, detailed and eonvincing information 
will be sent to anyone free upon receipt of 
a Post Card request. Address: THe American 
Woman's Leacvr, 7225 Delmar’ Boulevard, 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Good Roads Enhance the Value 
of City Property 


AND “PIONEER” ROAD ASPHALT IS A “GOOD 
ROADS” MATERIAL THAT IS RAPIDLY WIN- 
NING THE APPROVAL OF PROPERTY OWNERS 


If you don’t know the merit of We want to tell you how its purity 
“Pioneer”. Road Asphalt, write us over all other asphalts is established 
for information. by chemical analysis. 


We want you to satisfy yourself, 
not only as to why it ought to be the 
best macadam road preservative, but 
better than any other. we want to prove to you that it is. 


It is well worth your while to find 
out why this material ought to be 


malo) el= >) of 


Road Asphalt 





The “Pioneer” family of asphalts is in high No matter how fiercely the summer sun may 
standing with the civil engineers of America beat upon it, it does not soften and stick to 

rhis family includes “Pioneer” Filler Asphalt vehicle tires. The nipping cold days of winter 
(for brick ind block pavements )—*Pionee r” will not make it brittle; horses’ hoofs may pound 
Paving Cement—*Pioneer” Reservoir Waterproo! upon it and heavy loads may grind, but it will not 
ing Asphalt and “Pioneer” Mineral Rubber Pipe break to pieces. 
Coating. Its use insures a macadam roadway that will 

I'he record of these materials goes back to the require practically no repairs in 5 year time, 
year 1896. at least 

For its waterproof and binding qualities ‘Pioneer” is not an oil asphalt, and while its 
“Pioneer” Road Asphalt is unequalled. use insures a wearable, long-lived dependable wa 

Where true economy is aimed at in macadam terproof road—a road which in the long run will 


road construction, engineers are specifying it 


It makes durable roads—dustless roads—water- e } treated 
proof saad material may be decided upon—either reatec 


“ove out that it is the cheapest—vet where other 


The basic material employed in its manufac- ‘ il oil a phalts—we “om prepare d » Turn h 

° ° . > . . / ort ow ree > 

ture is Gilsonite, obtained from our own mines same—and if you want (he very lowest prices we 
in Utah. suggest that you write us. 


THE AMERICAN ASPHALTUM & RUBBER CO. 


600 - 614 Harvester Building, Chicago 


eS Ss 
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aking Good 


Fight years ago a young man went to Texas to engage in the 
lumber business. 

He took with him ten years of practical experience, a time- 
strengthened purpose and $6,000. 

For the first quarter his books showed a loss of $200. 
Month after month went by and still the loss increased. 

But he kept at it. 


All comforts and pleasures were put aside. Week after 
week he went to the mill at 6 o'clock in the morning and never 
left it until past midnight. 

Finally, at the end of 14 months of constant losses a balance 
of $32 was shown as the first profit. The tide had turned. 

Today, the company of which this man is President, owns two sawmills with an an- 
nual capacity of 30,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber, its own railroad, 175,000,000 
feet of standing timber and has resources of $1,250,000 (which can be confirmed by ref- 
erence to commercial agency reports). 

With ONLY $100,000 CASH INVESTMENT this company has paid its stock- 
holders $85,000 cash dividends in the last five years, while its timber holdings have in- 
creased in value to the amount of $431,000, making a total of $516,000 in cash divi- 
dends and unearned increment realized in less than eight years. 

While modern facilities for the rapid and economical production of lumber and con- 
servative management throughout have contributed materially to the success of the Palmetto 
Lumber Company, these exceptional profits have been largely due to shrewd investment in 
standing timber, which, according to statistics compiled by the U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture, increased in value 182% from 1900 to 1907—-AN AVERAGE OF 26% A 
YEAR. 


Face-to-face With Opportunity 


The Palmetto Lumber Company (Palmetto, Texas) now finds itself face to face 
with an opportunity for profitable investment in standing timber, greater than the present 
stockholders are able to take advantage of, and the Company has issued $100,000 of 7% 
preferred, participating stock to meet this opportunity. 

The original stockholders have subscribed to $50,000 of this issue; the balance we 
are authorized to offer in multiples of $100 at par (payable in convenient amounts, 
monthly ), under a plan which gives the purchasers of this new issue the SAME SECUR- 
ITY OF PRINCIPAL as the original stockholders, and also enables them to share in 
the profits realized from this investment OVER AND ABOVE THE 7% DIVIDEND 
ON THEIR PREFERRED STOCK. 


If you would like to have proof that your money can safely be invested to yield you 
dividends of at least 7%, and also participate in the rapid advance in standing timber, 
which doubled in value in the last five years, write for illustrated prospectus, which gives 
the complete record of this company’s history from the day of its organization. 


Seymour Dudley & Company S:wvonrk cry 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CITY PLANNING 


Democracy’s Challenge 
to the American City 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE MARSH 


A Brief Summary of City Planning in 
America and Foreign Countries. 

Contains nearly 50 Maps, Plans and 
Photographs, Illustrative of City Plan- 
ning Throughout the World and Trans- 
lations of Many Foreign Laws on City 
Planning. 





May be secured from the writer 


Room A. C. 672 
50 Church Street New York 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





HENRY I. LEA 


Consulting Gas Engineer 








DESIGN CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 


or Gas Plants «0» 


CITY SUPPLY — POWER DEVELOPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 








Examinations and Reports 





Rookery Building CHICAGO 

















ADD OR SUBTRACT— QUICK 











am >) 
of } Exactly 
4 A A A 4 we Fits Your 
| oa | (ie Bee oe | Needs, 
to: | ce coe oer |e Hand, 
ie eae ee: Pocket 
Pe ee Bert and 
" Qo ) Purse 














$1 “SSSEx" $1 


Does This Work For You 
Rapidly — Accurately — Handily 
Capacity $999,999.99 


Here's the Adding Machine for you—most 
practical Adder and Subtracter sold at 
anywhere near its price. Lasts indefi- 
nitely. Simple in operation—gives correct 
result every time. Saves its cost in one 
day's saving of time. Money back in- 
stantly if not as represented. After 
one week's use you wouldn't be without 
it for many times its cost. Agents wanted. 


Send $1.00 Today 
J. H. BASSETT & CO. 











Dept. 3 —-543 Aldine Square 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Will You Accept This 


Business Book if We 
Send it F ree? 























Sign and mail the coupon belo Send no moneyl 
Take no ri 
One hundred and twelve of the world master business 
nr I v n 1 | tal business 
‘ that they 
Z z 
resp e _ , 
z 
zt = 4 
ing rs eralship 
e Sy j ting 
- nd hun- 
for ry ¥ Vital busi 
zt ing 
Z pages 
r pages 
‘ with 
ig ’ by 
1 z } t ket 
} t how 
nl half r . contents ip 
colors—fe youn Gon; you ur ¢ dal ly smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
mewspapes. Will os bis we wad th frend 
Send no mor Sim ‘pon. 
The System Co., 151- 153 Wabash tote Chicas 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, Is Id like to know then So send « on ys ir 16-page free 
descript ive booklet. I'll read it. T 
Name 
Address nacieceibelies 
Business lla ni 
Position —_ - _ — 
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STANDARD 
Asphalt Road Oil 


Emulsifying Road Oil 
Macadam Asphalt Binder 




















Experiment and Experience have demonstrated that asphalt, or 
oil with an asphaltum base, are the only products successfully applied 
to roads which insure permanency of dust relief and maintain the 
roads in perfect condition. 

In our preparations we offer products that are suitable for either 
road construction or road maintenance. Adapted for all conditions 
of roads and for use in all localities. 

is an asphalt-bearing oil and is intended for use on 

Asphalt Road Oil well-made roads asthey are. One application, if prop- 
erly applied, suffices for a season. 

is a lighter asphalt-bearing oil so prepared 


Emulsifying Road Oil that it will emulsify with water. Itserves as 
a dust preventive, requires frequent applica- 
tion, and is used only on side roads where traffic is light—on private grounds or parks. 


is a heavy product, almost solid 


Macadam Asphalt Binder asphaltum, used in constructing 


macadam and all otherroads where 
asphaltic material is required. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 BROADWAY, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, II. 
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